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ABSTRACT 

The purpose of the survey was to obtain information 
to prepare a profile of state testing programs. One section of the 
report summarizes the data on the 4 2 testing programs that were 
operating in 33 states during the 1972-73 school year. This summary 
tabulates the findings of eight major areas covering all the 
questions asked during the interviews^ including: purposes of 
programs; management aspects; population tested; instrumentation; 
data collection and processing; norms; dissemination; and prospects 
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FOREWORD 



The forerunner of this publication appeared in 1968. The need for a publication 
summarizing the activities of the nnmy slute testing progniins first surfaced at meet- 
ings of the Conference of Directors of State Testing P»*ograms. This group has always 
had an intense interest in what is happening in other states. It was only natural that 
the directors would express a need for a publication describing the many and varied 
testing programs found in states throughout the nation, both for their own use and 
for a wider audience. 

ETS agreed to undertake the task. The 1968 version represented the first time 
that the many state testing programs were described in a single publication. Paging 
through this vokime one is impressed with the tremendous amount of painstaking 
work devoted to its development. 

But things change and evolve with time-even state testing programs (despite what 
some of our critics may say). A committee of directors recommended that a new 
version should be developed. The Office of Field Surveys at ETS gathered the data 
and prepared the copy. The ERIC Clearinghouse on Tests, Measurement and Evalu- 
ation at ETS provided some of the finarxial support. 

Speaking for the Directors of State Testing Programs and the many others who 
will find this publication a very helpful reference, I want to express our thanks to 
ETS and ERIC/TM for their fine work in producing this edition. 



Minneapolis, Minnesota Gary Joselyn 

November 1973 

Committee on Revision of 

the Survey of State Testing Programs 

E. Gary Joselyn, University of Minnesota (Chairman) 

John E. Milholland, University of Michigan 

Victor A. Tabcr, New York State Education Department 



PREFACE 



State testing programs have contributed to a large extent to establishing and main- 
taining quality educational programs in the various states for many years. The 
information they provide serves not only to monitor the progress of individual stu- 
dents, but also to identify strengths and weaknesses in a state's educational program. 
Thus, state testing programs provide vital assistance both to teachers and adminis- 
trators in their 'Micmpis to assess the effectiveness of their efforts to provide better 
education for our children. 

The annual meetings of the Conference of Directors of State Testing Programs 
provide an opportunity for the exchange of ideas among its members on new tests, 
on techniques for administration of programs, on scoring and reporting proce- 
dures, on interpretation of results and on disseminatiori of information to various 
interested publics. The first of these publications was prepared by Educational Test- 
ing Service (ETS) and released in 1968, as a supplement to the information derived 
from their discussions. 

The present revision brings descriptions of the various state testing programs up to 
date. It was prepared by the Office of Field Surveys and the ERIC Clearinghouse on 
Tests, Measurement and Evaluation at Educational Testing Service, in collaboration 
with the Conference of Directors of State Testing Programs. 

On the basis of our experience with the earlier edition, we fully expect that 
interest in this publication will extend beyond the directors of state testing programs 
to include other members of the educational community and government officials. 
It is our hope that all groups will derive information from the report which will aid 
them in improving the quality of the educational process in their communities. 

The successful completion of this project was made possible through the iissistancc 
of many individuals outside of our own organization. We are particularly grateful to: 

The individuals whose names appear at the end of each state report, who pro- 
vided the basic data for the survey. 

Charles Hoover, Director of ERIC at the National Institute of Education, for 
approving the use of the resources of the ERIC Clearinghouse on Tests, Measure- 
ment and Evaluation. 

• Dr. Gary Joselyn, chairman, and other members of the Conference of Directors 
of State Testing Programs for their encouragement and assistance in carrying out 
and disseminating the results of the project. 



Princeton, New Jersey 
November 1973 



William W. TurnbuII, President 
Educational Testing Service 



AN OVERVIEW OF THE SURVEY FINDINGS 
Richard O, Fortna and Eleanor V, Home 



Introduction 

The purpose of the survey was to obtain information 
to prepare a profile of state testing programs. Because 
changes are always being made, many of the facts pre- 
sented in this report n]ay be outdated in a matter of 
months. Therefore, the entire survey should be viewed 
only as a picture of what was reported about 1972-73 
programs and what was planned as of Spring/Summer 
1973. Because so many changes were anticipated by so 
many of the program:^ we hope to be able to repeat this 
type of survey periodically to keep the information as 
current as possible. 

In the next section we shall describe the ' '^rodurcs 
used in carrying out the survey. In the last sj^ii-a we 
shall summarize and discuss the findings of the survey. 

The Survey Procedures 

The information obtained by this survey was gathered 
mainly by means of telephone interviews. Initial contact 
was made by a letter addressed to an individual in each 
state (usually in the state education agency) who ap- 
peared most likely to be able to give us the information 
we needed. A fbllow-up telephone call confirmed the 
appropriateness of our selection of the individual, and 
set a date and time for an in-depth telephone interview. 
Prior to the date of the interview^ the person identified 
was prt)vided a copy of the Interview Guide^ and, when 
requested, a copy of the state's program description from 
the 1 968 publication. Suite Testini^ Programs: A Survey 
ol Fi4nction.s\ Tests, Materials and Svrvicesr 

Tho telephone interviews were completed between 
June and the early part of August. Each interviewer 
completed the guide and tape recorded the interview. 
Some states were not willing to describe their assessment 
programs as testing programs . . . others were; therefore 
in conducting the interviews no attempt was made to 
restrict the definition of a state testing program or to go 
beyond what state personnel were willing to describe 
as their testing program. Following the interview the 
state descriptions were prepared in standard style. Copies 
of these descriptions were sent to the indiviujal inter- 
viewed for approval or revision. The approved sum- 
maries are presented stute-by-state in the main body of 
this report. 

\Stiuc Tcstiiii: Proi^ra.'Ns Interview Guide (Princelon, NJ.: Edu- 
cational TesUng Service. 1973). 

'Siaic 'rcsiinu /V(;i»R///i.v.- A SKrvcy of junctions, tests, oiatcrials 
and services ( Princeton, N.J-" tiUucationa! 'Icsling Service, 196S). 
(TM 003 001) 



In addition, each interviewee was asked to submit 
program publications which could be used as reference 
materials, To insure availability, these materials have 
been submitted for inclusion in the ERIC system. These 
documents have been as:^igncd a 'TM'* or ERIC clearing- 
house accession number. All will eventually be given an 
ERIC document (ED) number by which they must be 
ordered. Copies of these documents may be purchased 
after November 1973 from the ERIC Document Repro- 
duction Service (EDRS), P.O. Drawer O, Bethesda, 
Maryland 20014. Specific information on how to order 
these documents may be obtained from any current issue 
of Research in Education, ERIC's monthly abstract 
journal. 

Summary of Findings 

This section summarizes data on 42 testing programs 
that were operating in 33 states during the 1972-73 
school year. Although there are more than 42 program 
descriptions in the state-by-state section, we omitted 
from the analysis those which were planned for future 
years or which olTcred only a scoring and reporting 
service. 

The District of Columbia, Puerto Rico and the Virgin 
Islands are in this survey and reported with the states; 
therefore, the total number of states in the survey is 53. 
States having programs arc listed below. Multiple pro- 
grams arc indicated by a number in parentheses after the 
state name. 



Alabama 


Illinois 


North Carolina 


Arizona 


Iowa (2) 


Nor'h D^ikota 


Arkansas 


Kansas 


Puerto Rico (2) 


California 


Massachusetts 


Rhode Island 


Colorado 


Minnesota 


South Carolina 


Delaware 


Mississippi 


South Dakota 


District of Columbia 


Nebraska 


Tennessee 


Florida (2) 


Nevada 


Texas 


Georgia 


New Jersey 


Virginia 


Hawaii 


New Mexiro 


Virgin Islands 


Idaho 


New York (7) 


West Vir^'Jnia 



The summary which follows is arranged in eight major 
areas covering all questions asked during the interviews. 
We rearranged some sections to make our discussion 
more meaningful. Question numbers after section titles 
refer to the Interview Guide. 

\State Tcstini! Prifi:r(ons Interview (Princeton, N.J.: Edu- 

cational Testing Service, 1973). 



1 . Purposes of Prof^rciffis and Use of Data 
(Oucstions2, 19,20,21,22) 

What are the major purposes of the program? How 
arc the results of the program being used? What 
efforts arc undertaken to assist local interpretation 
and use of program results? Who provides this help? 
For whom is this assistance provided? 

2. Mamii^ement Aspects of Programs (Questions 3, 4, 5) 
Who determines program policy? What agency co- 
ordinates the program statewide? How are the activi- 
ties of the coordinating agency funded? 

3. Population Tested (Questions 6, 7, 8, 9) 

In what grades is the program administered? Is school 
participation required? What percent of eligible 
schools were included last ycur? How many students 
were tested last year? 

4. Instrumentation (OuciUions 10, II, 12, I2a, 13, 14) 
What tests arc used in the program? What cognitive 
and non-cognitive areas are assessed? Were any 
measures tailor-made or revised for use in the pro- 
gram? Who developed these tailor-made tests? Who 
selected the tests used in the program? 

5. Data Collection and Processing 
(Questions 15, 16, 17) 

What months of the school year arc the tests adminis- 
tered? Who is responsible for giving the tests? Who 
is responsible for scoring? 

6. M;r///.v (Question 18) 

What types of norms are used? 

7. Dissemination (Questions 23, 24, 25, 26) 

What kinds of reports are prepared? Who prepares 
the reports? Who receives a copy of the program 
reports? 

8. Prospects for the Future (Questions 27, 28) 

What elements of your program are most likely to 
change in the near future? What are the major prob- 
lems related to the program? 

The tabulations presented in each of the eight sec- 
tions which follow were prepared from the responses to 
questions in the Interview Guide (See Response Sum- 
mary, Appendix B.) In almost every instance, more 
than one response could be given in answering a ques- 
tion. For example, only seven state programs listed but 
one purpose. Eleven programs listed thn:e, ten programs 
listed four purposes, and so on. (See Response Summary, 
question number two.) Therefore, one should not expect 
the -tables to total either to the number of programs or 
the number of states. 

1 . Purposes of Programs and Use of Data 

The data in this section was derived from questions 2, 

19, 20, 21, and 22 of the interview guide. Following 



each question is the number of programs and states 
respon'ding. 

Question 2. What is tlic major purpose of the program? 

(42 programs in 33 slates respomling) 





PROCiKAMS 


SFA n.s 


1. Instructional cvakuuioii 


27 


23 


2. Idenliiication ofindiviJual 






proL^leim and Kileius 


23 


19 


3. Gtiitiance 


22 


20 


4. Proviiic ilata for a iiianagcnienl 






inforniation system 


14 


14 


5. Piacement and grouping 


14 


13 


Question 19. Mow arc the results of the 


proj^ram used? 




M2 programs in 33 states responding) 






IM<OC.RAMS 


STATES 


). Instruction 


28 


2-'t 


2. Program evaluation 


26 


22 


3. I'rogr^im planning 


26 


23 


4, Guidance 


23 


22 


5. Comparative analysis across schools 


14 


13 



Note the siniihnity of purposes and uses, Instructionid 
evaluation was the most frequently mentioned purpose. 
Instruction, program evaluation and program planning 
were cited most I'requently as uses. While there are a 
few exceptions— pro'j^rams >vhcie purposes eiled and uses 
mentioned d(^ not agree— across all programs the uses are 
generallv consistent with purposes cited. 

1'he most treqnent combination of purposes was the 
following: Inst met ional evalualion, giiida.icc and idemr- 
fieation oi individual prohlems and talents (13 programs 
in 13 states). The most frequent combination of uses 
was: instruction, eomparative analysis across schools, 
guidatiec, program planning and piograni evaluation 
(mentioned by six programs in six state sV 

Question 20. Whiw elTorts uvv undertaken to assist lotJil 
interpretation am! use ot jiruy'ram results'.' 
(42 Programs in 33 stales rcNnoiuliiig) 

I'KOCiRAMS SI ATliS 



1. Workshops 31 30 

2. CotisLrlting 26 25 

3. Publiciitions 24 21 

4. Autlio-visual aids II II 

5. Nothing 5 2 



Question 21. W ho provides ttiis help? 

(37 programs in 33 states rcspoiuling) 

PKOCiKAMS STATHS 



I. State Education Agency 


30 


2S 


2. Test publisher 


10 


iO 


3. College or university 


10 


S 


4. Local ediiciiiion agency 


(^ 


6 


3. County or district education ageriey 


5 


5 


6. Consultant/contractor 


2 





Question 22» For nhom is this assistance provided? 

(37 programs in 33 states responding) 

PROGRAMS STATES 



1. Administrators 32 29 

2. Classroom teachers 26 25 

3. Guidance counselors 25 25 

4. School boards 10 10 

5. Community groups 8 8 

6. PTA 6 6 

7. Students 5 5 



Most Stales provide sonic sort of assistance to local 
schools to help them with the interpretation of program 
results. Responses to the next three questions indicate 
what IS done, who provides the help, and for whom the 
help is provided. 

Seven state programs provide all four kinds of service 
lor local school personnel: workshops, consulting, pub- 
lications, and auiiiovisual aids. Five programs provide 
no help with interpretation. Three of these five arc for 
mdividuals not enrolled in school— candidates for a high 
schorl equivalency diploma or college credits. Two of 
the programs are for classroom teacher use only. 

With the exception of one state program, the state 
education agency and the college or university are the 
only two agencies providing services to schools on their 
own. Any time a test publisher, local education agency, 
county or district education agency, or consultant/con- 
tractor is mentioned it is always cited in combination 
w ith a state education agency or the college or university 
responsible for the program . 

It is interesting to note that relatively little assistance 
in the interpretation and use of the program results is 
provided for the nonprofessional members of the com- 
munity. 

2. Manai*L'nient Aspects of Programs 

Information in this section was obtained from ques- 
tions 3, 4, and 5. 

Question 3. Who dctei mines program policy? 

(42 proyram.s in 33 .states responding) 

PROGRAMS STATES 



I. State Board or Htlucation 21 15 

2 Slate Education Ai^LMicy 16 15 

3. Advisory council JO 10 

4. Chicr Slate School Ollicer 9 9 



A single agency is mentiuned as responsible for pro- 
gram policy in 24 programs in 16 states. In this group, 
the most frequently mentioned are the state board of 
education (10 programs in 4 states), the state educa- 
tion agency (6 programs in 5 states), and some type of 
advisory council (4 programs in 4 states). Two other 
programs in one state claimed that the university was 
responsible for program policy. In the other two pro- 
id 

ERIC 



grams, each in a different state, one attributed program 
policy to the state legislature; the other, the Chief State 
School Officer. The advisory councils were usually 
formed by some combination of representatives from 
school systems—i.e., teachers, guidance counselors, ad- 
ministrators; college and university faculty members; 
and various departments of state education agencies. 



Qucsttoti 4. What agency coordinates the program stalewide? 

(42 programs in 33 slates responding) 

PROGF. \MS STATES 
Stale Educalion Agency ^ 35 28 

2. College or university* 7 5 

"•■One program in one stale does make some use of SEA. 

Generally, divisions or departments of state educa- 
tion agencies which administer programs represented 
some combination of the following three: planning, 
evaluation and research (mentioned by 1 1 programs in 
1 I states). Pupil personnel services or guidance depart- 
ments were involved in nine programs in nine states. 



Question 5. Mow are the program activities of the coordinating 
agency funded? 

(42 programs in 33 stales responding) 

PROGRAMS STATES 



1 . Slale monies 


29 


23 


2. ESEA Tille III monies 


17 


16 


3. Olht^r federal monies 


9 


8 


4. School or school district monies 


5 


4 


5. Olher 


3 


2 



Sixteen programs in 10 states are funded solely by 
state monies. The combination of state and federal funds 
was noted by 12 programs in 11 states. Federal funds 
were the sole source of funding in nine programs in 
nine states. 

3 . Population Tested 

Information in this section was obtained by looking at 
the responses to questions 6, 7, 8, and 9. Only two 
tabulations are presented; both deal with grades tested. 
Responses to the other three questions (school participa- 
tion, percentage participating and the number of stu- 
dents tested) are summarized in the text. 

The ''Other" category represents two high school 
equivalency testing programs and one program offering 
tests for college credit. Only. one state reports testing in 
kindergarten. 

Responses to question 6 were used to determine the 
number of grades tested. 

Seventeen states, over half, test in only one or two 
grades. 

3 



Question 6. In what ^nutcs is the pro^nim administered? 

(42 programs in 33 sKitcs rcspoiuliiig) 



OK AUfc. 




CT A Tec 

IS 1 A I bb 


1 T 

1 1 


1 1 
1 1 


o 
O 


1 1 




t -l 

I ^ 


1 1\ 


7 


c 

J 


y 


1 S 

1 0 


1 1 
1 \ 


o 
0 


1 o 


1 A 


n 

1 


7 


/ 


r 
O 


1 7 

1 i. 


1 t 

\ 2 


5 


8 


8 


4 


13 


13 


3 


9 


9 


2 


3 


3 


1 ' 


6 


6 


K 


1 


I 



Question 6. Mow many differem ^rade levels are tested? 

(All 33 stales wilh progmms included) 

NUMBER OI- CiRADHS STATES 

1 8 

2 9 
"3 4 

4 4 

5 2 

6 3 

7 0 

8 0 

9 2 

10 0 

11 0 

1 2 (All but K) I 

13 0 



In this section, questions were also asked about 
program participation. Si;:teen programs in 15 states 
reported that school participation was required. Partici- 
pation of schools is voluniary in 26 programs in 21 
states. One state reported that student participation was 
voluntary. In most states conducting voluntary pro- 
grams, between 70-90 percent of all eligible schools 
participate. 

Interviewees were also asked to record the number 
of students tested during 1972-73. The range of re- 
sponses for progrnms was 5,800 to 1,625,000. By state 
the range was 5,800 to 2,104,000. The total number of 
students tested in all programs during that period was 
over seven million. 

4. Instrumentation 

This section was based upon responses to questions 10, 
H, 12, iia, 13, and 14. Test use was obtained by re- 
sponses to question 12a of the Interview Guide. 

There is a great deal of similarity between what is 
tested at the elementary level (kindergarten through 
grade '\) and the secondary level (grade 9 and beyond). 
The next talulatibn was dciived from question 10. It 



Question 10. Which of the following cognitive are«s 
are bciuK tested? 

(41 pMograins in 32 stales responding) 











1. 


Malhcmalics 


36 


30 


2. 


Rcatlftig 


32 


30 


3. 


Language skills 


27 


22 


4. 


Natural science 


25 


M 


5. 


Social science 


22 




6. 


Aptitude 


20 


I ) 


7. 


Study skills 


9 





shows how frequently an area is tested at the two levels. 
States did not report elementary and secondary pro- 
grams separately. For purposes of analysis, we tallied 
the two separately. For example, if a state reported that 
grades 3 and 10 were tested, wc tallied this as "one" 
elementary and "one"' secondary program. Therefore, 
the number of programs and states in the two categories 
does not sum to 42 programs and 33 states. 



Question 10. Which of ihe foilowinji cognitive areas 
are bcinji tested? 

(41 programs in 32 states responding) 

ELEMENT AR Y SECOND AR V 







28 


28 


30 


24 




PROGRAMS 


STATES 


PROGRAMS 


STATES 


1. 


Reading 


28 


28 


21 


19 




Miithematics 


27 


27 


24 


21 


3. 


Language 












skills 


18 


18 


2i) 


17 


4, 


Natural science 


14 


14 


18 


15 


5, 


Aptitude 


13 


13 


12 


12 


6. 


Social science 


11 


11 


17 


15 


7, 


Stutly skill? 


7 


7 


2 


2 



With two exceptions all programs which test aptitude 
also test one or more subject areas. There was only one 
program in which achievement tests were not used; an 
aptitude test was suflicient for achieving the program's 
purpose. 

Some of the subject areas tested form constellations 
which are fairly consistent across states and programs. 
Reading, mathciiiaiics, and language skills testing is a 
very common pattern occurring in 24 programs in 23 
states. This core plus one other area forms a recog- 
nizable pattern in at least one third of the states. The 
core areas pkis natural science is used in 15 programs; 
aptitude plus the core in 14: and social science plus the 
core in i 1 . 

The information in this tabulation was derived in the 
same man tier as the preceding one. The number of pro- 
grams and slates does not sum to our real total because 
of the artificial dichotomy we created. 
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Question 1 1. Which of the (aUow'mn noiicognitivc areas 
are being tested? 

(9 programs in 9 states responding) 

SECONDARY 



ELEMENTARY 
6 6 
J'ROGRAMS STATES 

1. Auitudcs 
toward school 



Programs states 



2. Self-concept 

3. School plans 
and aspirations 

4. Interests 

5. Biographical 
data 



2 
I 

1 

4 



2 
\ 

\ 

4 



Thirty-two programs in 22 states do not test non- 
cognitive areas. Nine programs in nine states do. There 
is almost an even split between elementary and secon- 
dary programs testing noncognitive areas; however, 
there is little agreement between the rank order of the 
areas tested at the elemeniary and secondary level. 



Question 1 2a. What tests are used in <he program and at 
what grades? 

(28 programs in 28 states responding) 



GRADES 



TESTS 


STATES 


I 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


11 


Difrerenlial Aptitude 


























Tests 


7 
















I 


4 




2 


Comprehensive Test 


























of Basic Skills 


6 






I 


I 


1 


I 




3 








Iowa Tests of Educa- 


























tional Development 


6 


















3 


1 


4 


Iowa Tests of Basic 


























Skills 


5 


I 


2 


t 


3 


3 


3 


2 


3 


1 






SRA Achievement 


























Series* 


5 








2 


I 


1 


I 


2 








California Achieve- 


























ment TesLs 


4 


1 


J 


1 


2 


2 


1 


1 


3 


1 


1 


2 


School and College 


























Ability Tests 


4 








2 




\ 




2 


1 


1 


2 



12 



* Includes one test listed as the SRA Survey. 

A variety of instruments is used in state testing pro- 
grams. No single test or test series occupies a dominant 
position. Some of the measures arc purchased "as is" 
from the test publisher; others arc revised for use in the 
programs; and some arc developed from scratch spe- 
cifically for use in a particular program. 

Of 41 programs in 32 states, 20 programs in 20 states 
use only tests purchased *'as is" from test publishers. 
Thirteen programs in seven states use only tests which 
have been tailor-made, and in eight programs in eight 
states, a combination of purchased tailored, or revised 
measures is used. 

In determining which tests available, from publishers 
arc most frequently used in state testing programs, only 
instruments prescribed for use were tallied. Tests which 
may be administered at the discretion of the local edu- 



cation agency were not included because the data did 
not reveal whether optional tests were administered, the 
frequency with which the tests were administered, or 
the grades in which they were used. 



Question 14, Who selected the tests used in the program? 

(42 programs in 33 states responding) 

PROGRAMS STATES 
27 21 



State Education Agency 
Committee of professionals from 

various nelds 14 12 

Committee of college and 

university personnel 7 6 



The state education agency is most frequently men- 
Lioncd as having the responsibility for instrument selec- 
tion. It is reported that in 15 of the 27 programs in 
nine of the 21 states, the state education agency is solely 
responsible for test selection. 



Question 13. Who developed these tailor-made tests? 

(21 programs in 13 states responding) 



1. State Education Agency 

2. Committee of professionals 

3. College or university 

4. Test publisher 

5. Outside contractor 



PROGRAMS 
13 
8 
5 
5 
4 



STATES 
8 
3 
5 
4 
4 



Responses to question 13 show who developed the 
tailored or revised measures. In almost onc~half of 
the programs using these tests, a single agency is cited 
as having sole responsibility for their development. The 
state education agency is cited in three programs in 
three states. Gollege and universities, test publishers, 
and outside contractors are each credited in two pro- 
grams in two states. 

5. Data Collection and Processing 

The information in this section was summarized from 

questions 15, 16, 17, and 18. 

Question 15. What months of the school year are the 
tests administered? 

(37 programs in 28 states responding) 

PROGRAMS STATES 



September 


15 


13 


October . 


20 


18 


November 


8 


7 


IDccember 


4 


4 


January 


7 


6 


February 


5 


4 


March 


4 


4 


April 


13 


12 


May 


10 


9 


June 


6 


3 


July 


2 


2 


August 


4 


2 



5 



Question 15. What months of the school year »re the 
tests administered? 

(42 programs in 33 states respcnding) 





PROGRAMS 


STATES 


Fall 


31 


26 


Winter 


9 


7 


Spring 


21 


19 


Summer 


7 


3 



Question 15 elicited multiple responses from most 
programs. While 16 programs reported testing in onlv 
one month, 26 programs reported testing in two or more 
months. 

Five programs in 5 states reported only "fall," "mid- 
winter,'' or **spring'' as the time of testing; therefore, 
these programs are excluded from the monthly tally. 
All programs are included in the **season" tally. 

The most frequently mentioned period of the school 
year for testing was full. Thirty-one programs in 26 
states mentioned this as the period of testing. The most 
frequently mentioned month of testing was October. 
Spring testing was mentioned by 21 programs in 19 
states. The most frequently mentioned month during 
this period was April. Winter testing was mentioned by 
only nine programs in seven states. Five programs in 
two states, all for nonschool populations, report testing 
during July and August; these programs are for high 
school equivalency. 

Question 16. Who is responsible for giving the te.>ts, 
inventories, etc., for the program? 
(42 programs in 33 states responding) 

PROGRAMS STATES 

1. Classroom teachers 21 17 

2. Guidance counselors 15 15 

3. School administrative statr 9 9 

For 10 programs in nine states the administration of 
tests could not be categorized since it was reported that 
this decision was made at the local level. We can only 
assume that in these cases the job of test administration 
was assigned to classroom teachers, guidance counselors, 
or school administrative staff. 

Ten programs in six states indicated that only class- 
room teachers are used to administer the program tests. 
Guidance counselors were mentioned as the sole admin- 
istrators in only four programs in four states. 

Five programs in five states report tl^at two agencies 
score program tests. Usually, one agency scores one test 
used in the program; the other scores a different test. 
Where only one agency is listed as the organization pro- 
viding scoring services, we find that test publishers are 
mentioned in 1 1 programs iti 1 1 states, contractors by 
nine programs in eight states, state education agencies 
in seven programs in five states, and colleges or univer- 
sities by six programs in six states. 



Question 17. Who is ref^ponsible for scoring the tests? 

(4?. programs in 33 states responding) 







PROGRAMS 


STATES 


1. 


Test publisher 


15 


15 


2. 


Outside contractors 


11 


10 


3. 


State Education Agency 


9 


6 


4. 


College or university 


7 


7 


5. 


Local schools or school districts 


3 


3 


6. 


Classroom teachers 


3 


1 


6. 


Norms' 







Information in this section was derived from question 
18. With the exception of three programs in two states, 
norms of some kinu are produced. 

Question 18. What types of norms are used? 

(41 programs in 33 states responding) 

PROGRAMS STATES 



1. State 33 27 

2. National 21 20 

3. Local 20 19 

4. Regional 7 7 

5. County 4 4 



Eleven programs in 10 states use only the three set 
combination of local, state and national norms. The only 
type of norm mentioned that was not used in combina- 
tion with any other was state norms. Seven programs in 
six states use only state norms. 

7. Dissemination 

Information in this section was summarized from ques- 
tions 23, 24, and 25. 

Question 23. What kinds of reports are prepared? 

(40 programs in 33 states responding;) 







PROGRAMS 


STATES 


I. 


School summaries 


33 


31 


2. 


State summaries 


30 


28 


3. 


Stucjent summaries 


28 


25 


4. 


School system summaries 


24 


24 


5. 


Class summaries 


20 


19 


6. 


County summaries 


9 


8 



The three set combination of school summaries, state 
summaries and student reports is used by 20 programs 
in 19 states. Two programs provide a transcript service 
to candidates so that score reports are available upon 
request. Two programs indicated they do not prepare 
reports. In both cases the programs are intended for 
instructional evaluation, one at the classroom level by 
the classroom teacher, the other at the school level. No 
data from these programs is submitted to the state edu- 
cation agency. One state reports that a magnetic com- 
puter tape of the program results is made available for 
research use. 
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Question 25. Who prepiircs the reports? 

(40 programs in 3.^ stales rcspoiidiiiii) 

PROGRAMS STATES 



1 . State Education Agency 29 24 

2. Test publisher 11 11 

3. College or university 8 7 

4. Outside contractor 4 4 



Reports arc generally prepared by the state education 
agency, cither alone or in association with test pub- 
lishers, colleges or universities, or sonic outside con- 
tractor/consultant. 

In n programs in 13 states the reports are prepared 
by the state education agency. Three programs in three 
states report that the local education agency or the local 
school is involved in producing the reports without the 
help of any other agency. 



Question 24. Who receives a copy of the proyram reports? 

(40 programs in 33 stales responding) 

PROGRAMS STATES 



1, Schools 


31 


28 


2. School districts 


27 


25 


3. Slate Education Agency 


23 


21 


4, Students 


20 


14 


5, Principals 


17 


16 


6. State Board of Education 


16 


16 


7, Teachers 


15 


14 


li. Colleges or universities 


12 


11 


Newspapers 


11 


11 


10. Governor or t^egislature 


8 


8 



Only seven programs in seven states report lhat par- 
ents are given reports of results and only six programs 
in six states distribute reports to the general public . . . 
mast often only upon request. Tying this with the infor- 
mation from question 22, one can conclude that little 
assistance in the interpretation and use of program re- 
sults is provided for nonprofessional members of the 
community ami the results of programs are not often 
shared with these individuals. 

8. Prospects for the Future 

The information in this section was summarized from 
questions 26, 27, and 28. 



Question 27. Are there miijor problems related to the program? 

(23 programs in 20 states responding) 

PROGRAMS STATES 



1. Funding U 11 

2. • 'se of results 5 5 

3. Local education agency acceptance 4 4 

4. Lack of stair 3 3 

5. Scoring and data processing 3 3 
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No problems are reported by 1 9 programs in 1 3 states. 
Responses to question number 27 show the areas most 
frequently cited as problems in the remaining 23 pro- 
grams in 20 states. 

Sixteen diflerent areai: were listed as problems. How- 
ever, there is little consistency from program to pro- 
gram. Funding was mentioned as the only pioblem in 
5 programs in 5 states. 



Question 26. Which of the folio winj^ elements in yotir program are 
most Ukely to change in the near future? 
(29 programs in 26 states responding) 

PROGRAMS STATES 



1. Tests 19 19 

2. Areas assessed 18 18 

3. Funding 10 10 

4. Target population 10 10 

5. Dissemination 10 10 

6. Data processing procedures 9 9 
7 Use of data 9 9 

8. Goals of testing program 8 8 

9. Interpretive malerials 7 7 



Ten pi ograms in five states mentioned that no changes 
are expected in the near future. Responses to question 
number 26 show the areas most frequently cited by the 
remaining 32 programs in 28 states. Three programs in 
three states responded that the programs are constantly 
changing to meet the needs of the state education agency 
or local schools. These programs did not list any spe- 
cific changes. Only three of the programs which reported 
that funding is a problem also report that funding is an 
element that may be changed. 

All tables in this section were derived from the state- 
by-state Response Summary which we prepared and 
which is included in Appendix E, pages 52-59. This 
chart is provided to assist those who wish to go into 
more detail or replicate v/hat we have provided. Obvi- 
ously, wc could not tabulate and discuss a]] possible com- 
binations within or across categories. Wc had neither 
the time nor space to do so. 
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STATE DESCRIPTIONS 



ALABAMA 

Pur fn>se— The niajor purposes of the Alabama State 
Testing Program are guidance, identification of indivi- 
dual problems and talents and instructional evaluation. 

Policy— The State Education Agency determines pro- 
gram policy. 

Administration— ?up\[ Personnel St ivices coordinates 
the program statewide. Funding is provided by ESEA 
Title III and the state. 

Poffn!ation—\n 1972-73 approximately 165,000 stu- 
dents in grades 4, 8 and 10, were tested. Although par- 
ticipation was not required it was encouraged and 98 
percent of the public schools participated. 

histrn mentation— Ap[\[i\dc, English, mathematics and 
reading were tested. The California Short-Form Test of 
Academic Aptitude and the California Acluevcmeni 
Tests. 1970 Edition were used to measure these areas at 
each of the three grade levels. The tests were chosen by 
the State Education Agency and a committee of teachers., 
principals and guidance counselors appointed by the 
Slate Superintendent of Education. 

Data CoUecti<m and Processing— The tests are admin- 
istered to grade 8 in September and to grades 4 and f,0 
during April or May by classroom teachers and guidance 
counselors. The State Education Agency is responsible 
for scoring the tests. Local, state and national norms are 
provided. 

Use of Program results will be used for instruc- 

tion, guidance and program evaluation. The State Edu- 
cation Agency provides workshops and consultations to 
aid classroom teachers, guidance counselors and admin- 
istrators interpret the results. 

Dissemination— The State Education Agency prepares 
state, school system and school summaries which are 
sent to the schools and school districts. 

Ff//.'ire— In the future the use of data and dissemination 
of results will be expanded. 



Contaet'-CWhon Nash 

Coordinator, Pupil Personnel Services 
Division of Instruction 
State Department of Education 
State Office Building 
Montgomery, Alabama 36104 
Telephone: (205) 269-7404 

ALASKA 

Introduction— This program has not yet become func- 
tional because of a lack of funding. All statements refer 
to the proposed program. 

Purpose— The primary objective of the Alaska Assess- 
ment Program is instructional evaluation and im- 
provement. Other purposes are to assess cognitive 
development and educational needs, to measure growth 
and inlUiences on learning, to provide data for manage- 
ment information and planning-programming-budgeting 
systems and to establish statewide educational objectives 
on the basis of individual community or district needs. 

Fo/iVv— Each community, with the State Department of 
Education, helps determine program policy. 

Administration— A student assessment section will be 
formed within the Research, Planning and Information 
Division of the State Department of Education to co- 
ordinate the program statewide. 

Population- U has not been determined which grades 
will be tested. Participation will be required. 

Instrumentation— The areas tested will be English, 
reading and mathematics. Eventually the program will 
be expanded to include ihe vocational and affective 
areas. Tailor made tests will be jointly developed by the 
State Education Agency, consultants and outside con- 
tractors. The Center of Northern Educational Research 
at the University of Alaska will be responsible for qual- 
ity control. A contractor has not been chosen to develop 
the tests- 

Data Collection and Processing— TYie tests will prob- 
ably be administered in November and May. School 
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ALASKA 



administrative stall and classroom teachers arc respon- 
sible tor giving the tests. Outside contractors or the SEA 
will be responsible for scoring the instruments. Local 
and state norms will be provided and, if needed, special 
group norms will be developed. The ''model of reason- 
able expectation" will be based on the prior year s per- 
formance of the same age group of that locale, or of the 
same student from the previous year. 

Use of Z>fi/a— Program results are used for instruction, 
program planning and evaluation, identification of ex- 
emplary programs, budgeting, public relations and, to a 
degree, guidance. Extensive etTorts in the form of work- 
shops and consultations will be undertaken by the State 
Education Agency and test publisher to assist classroom 
teachers to interpret and use program results. 

Disst^nibuitiifn—SVdic, school system, school, student 
and regional summaries as well as public information 
reports will be prepared by the State Education Agency 
and sent in whole or part to newspapers, the State Board 
of Education, school districts, schools, students, parents, 
principals, teacher organizations, teachers, the Governor 
and the Legislature. 

Future— As soon as funding is available the program will 
proceed. 

(.'oil/ w/— Ernest E. Policy 

Coordinator, Office of Research and Planning 
Alaska State Department of Education 
Pouch F 

Juneau, Alaska 99801 
Telephone: (907) 586-5380 



ARIZONA 

Purpose— The major purpose of the Arizona Grade 
Three Testing Program is the assessment of reading 
achievement status. 

Po/icy^Program policy is determined by the State 
Board of Education. 

Adminisiration^Thc Planning and Evaluation Divi- 
sion of the Department of Education coordinates the 
program statewide. Program activities are funded by 
state legislative apportionment. 

Population— AW third grade students (excluding '*Spe- 
cial Education") are required to participate in the pro- 
gram. In 1972-73 approximately 36,000 students or 
100 percent of the grade 3 students enrolled in public 
schools participated. 
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/iis7r«m^?ii/rtlioii— Reading is the only area tested. The 
State Board of Education has selected two tests for use 
in the program. During the 1972-73 year a form of the 
Metropolitan Achievement Tests', Primary II was used. 
The test publisher revised the test by adding a third read- 
ing section. In 1973-74, Arizona will use a shortened 
version of the Stanford Achievement Test. The publisher 
prepared a special edition of the test consisting only of 
the reading portion of the original test and adding a lis- 
tening-comprehension section. 

Data Collection and Processing —During the 1972-73 
year the test was administered during the last week in 
January. Measurement Research Center (MRC) scored 
the tests. During the 1973-74 year the test was admin- 
istered during the first week of October. National Com- 
puter Services (NCS) has the responsibility for scoring. 
Classroom teachers give the test. Local, county, state, 
and national norms are provided. 

Use of Data—The data are reported by student, class- 
room, school, district, county and state. In addition to 
grade equivalents, stanine and percentile reporting is 
provided. Emphasis is placed on skill area reporting pro- 
vided by the above levels. The State Education Agency 
and Southwest Research Associates provide workshops, 
publications and audio-visual aids for administrators, 
classroom teachers and school boards to aid interpreta- 
tion and use of program results on a local level. 

Dissemination— The State Education Agency provides 
state, county, school system, school, class and student 
summaries. The governor, the legislature, the news- 
papers, the State Board of Education, school districts, 
schools, principals, teacher organizations, teachers, col- 
leges and universities and the local school boards receive 
program reports. Students and parents receive reports 
through the local districts. 

Future— Dixiii processing procedures and reporting time 
and format are expected to change in the near future, 
emphasizing 10 day data turnaround. 

Contact— ]\m Hartgraves 

State Department of Education 
1535 West JciTerson 
Phoenix, Arizona 85007 
Telephone: (602) 271-4271 



ARKANSAS 

Pur jpose— The major purpose noted for the Eighth 
Grade Statewide Testing Program was guidance. 
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/V/icy—Prograni policy is clctcrinined by the State Edu- 
cation Agency. 

A<!tiiinistraiion—Thc Guidance Services Department of 
the State Department ot* Education administers this pro- 
gram. It is funded by Title III ESEA. 

/'o/>fi/«/f on— Approximate ly 25 ,000 stude nts from 
grade 8 were tested in 1972. School participation was 
not required and only 40 percent of eligible schools were 
included in the program. 

Instritnwntation—ThQ Difjerential Aptitude Tests or 
the SRA Achievement Series were administered to eighth 
graders. The choiee was up to the school to give one or 
the other (but not both). These tests measured the fol- 
lowing areas: aptitude, mathematics, natural science, 
reading, language arts, and work study skills. These 
tests were selected by a committee consisting of teachers, 
curriculum specialists and guidance counselors. 

Data Collection and Frocessing— The tests were ad- 
ministered during January by staff designated by the 
school administrator. The test publishers provided scor- 
ing services. Both state and local norms were provided. 

Use of I>rt<«— Results of the program were used for in- 
struction, program evaluation and program planning. 
The State Education Agency and the test publishers, con- 
ducted workshops to assist administrators and guidance 
counselors in interpreting test results. 

Dissemination— A variety of reports arc prepared by 
the test publishers; state summaries school summaries, 
and student reports. Copies of these reports are provided 
to the State Education Agency, school districts and 
schools. 

Future— \{ was reported that the most likely changes in 
the program would occur in funding. There are no major 
problems associated with this program. 

Cantnvt—Dv. Sherman B. Peterson 

Associate Director, Planning and Evaluation 

State Department of Education 

Education Building 

Little Rock, Arkansas 72201 

Telephone: (501) 371-1561 



CALIFORNIA 

/nlroi/firlioM— California is in a transition period, 
changing from one program to another. Most statements 
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refer to the new program, other aspects will remain the 
same. 

Purpose— T\\^ major purposes of the Millcr-Unruh 
Basic Reading Act and the California School Assess- 
ment Act arc accountability, resource allocation, needs 
assessment, program evaluation, and data for a manage- 
ment information system. 

Fo/iry— The State Legislature took the initiative and has 
the major responsibility for program policy. The State 
Education Agency, the State Board of Education and the 
Chief State School OITicer help determine program 
policy to some degree. 

Administration— ^ho^ Office of Program Evaluation and 
Research of the California State Department of Educa- 
tion coordinate the program statewide. The program is 
approximately 66 percent state and 34 percent federal 
ESEA Title V funded. 

/\>/^ff/rf//f///— Approximately 325,000 students from 
each of grades 1,2, 3, 6 and 12 were tested last year. 
One hundff^d percent of the eligible schools (all public 
schools) ptirticipated in 1972-73. Participation was man- 
datory, 

instrumentation—On an annual basis, reading (grades 
1 , 2 and 3), and reading English and niatiicmatics (grades 
6 and 12) are tested. Several instruments were used in 
the program through May 1973. The Cooperative Pri- 
mary Readini^ Test n-as used in grades L 2 and 3 to test 
reading achievement. Scholastic aptitude and reading, 
language and mathematics achievement were tested in 
griides 6 and 1 2. The Lori^e-Thorndike IntelUi^ence Test 
was administered in both grades. The California Test of 
Basic Skills was used as the achievement test in grade 6 
and the Aniv^ Tests of Educ^Uional Development in 
grade 12. These instruments were chosen by the State 
Department of Education whh the assistance of an 
advisory committee of testing specialists and school ad- 
ministrators. Work is being undertaken by Department 
of Education staff to develop the instruments to be used 
in the program after May of 1973. These instruments 
will use items from various sources (generally, existing 
normative tests). These items to be placed into a pool and 
will be proportioned among the subtests. All instruments 
will thus be tailor-made for the program and the instru- 
ment actually administered to any one pupil will con- 
tain only a sample of all the items from the total tests. 
These instruments will not be criterion-referenced. The 
new program will use matrix sampling only in grades 2, 
3, 6, and 12. The grade I test will be a specially con- 
structed, short, easy readiness test to be used as a baseline. 
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Dai a Collevtion and Provessing—Thc tests were ad- 
ministered to grade I in October, to grades 2, 3 and 6 in 
April or May and to grade 12 sometime during October 
through February. Classroom teachers with the help of 
school administrative staff are responsible for admin- 
istering the tests. An as yet undetermined outside con- 
tractor will grade the tests. The State Education Agency 
will pay for scoring for grade 1 tests and the districts will 
pay for scoring for grades 2, 3, 6 and 1 2. National, state, 
regional, county and local norms will be provided. 

Vse of />«/«~Program results will be used for allocation 
of state or federal funds, comparative analysis across 
schools, identification of exemplary programs, program 
evaluation and program modification and revision. The 
State Education Agency, local education agencies and 
the contractors involved will assist the administrators in 
interpreting the program results through workshops, 
publications, fiinistrips and regional consultations. Local 
and statewide meetings will also be held with the press in 
order to present the material to the public. 

Disseminaiion—SViXic, county, school system and 
school summaries are prepared and sent to the State Edu- 
cation Agency, the governor, the legislature, newspapers, 
the State Board of Education, school districts, schools, 
teachers, teacher organizations and all state colleges and 
universities. The outside contractors will prepare the dis- 
trict and school reports. The StLite Education Agency 
prepares long term interpretive reports on a regional 
basis. 

Fiftitre— The new program will become completely oper- 
ational over the next couple years. The major problems 
are public relations, funding and the statewide manage- 
ment of a program of such magnitude. 

C*on/«r/— Dale C. Cadson 

California State Department of Education 
721 Capitol Mall 
Sacramento, California 95814 
Telephone: (916) 322--2200 



COLORADO 

Purpose— The major purposes for the Colorado Learner 
Needs Assessment Program are: state program evalua- 
tion, the provision of data to guide allocation of funds 
under Title 111. ESEA and promotion of public under- 
standing of educational goals in Colorado. 

Pwlfcy-Assessment policy is determined by the State 
Board of Education and the state legislature with advice 
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from the Department of Education and local education 
agencies. 

Administradon-'Thc ESEA III staff at the Department 
of Education coordinates the assessment. Local edu- 
cators administer the tests. Funding is from ESEA III 
and the Colorado Accountability Act. 

Po/>i:/(ifi'o/i— Approximately 12,000 students from 
grades 5 and 1 1 wore sampled in 1972 from a population 
of 80,000 students. District participation was requested; 
5 percent of eligible schools were included in the sample 
of all public schools in Colorado. 

Instrunienlation— The Colorado Learner Needs As- 
ses.sfnctu measured performance in the following areas: 
English, health, mathematics, natural science, language 
arts, reading, social science, occupational cognizance, 
music, physical education and art. The affective learn- 
ings measured were aUitudes towards school, citizenship 
and self-concept. Both cognitive and affective measures 
were tailor-made by the University of Colorado's Labo- 
ratory of Education Research, special curricular con- 
sultants and the Department. These tests were selected 
by consultants and the Department of Education. 

Data Colloriion and Frocessing— The tests were ad- 
ministered in April by classroom teachers, guidance 
counselors, school administrative staff and others as as- 
signed by school officials. Scoring of the tests was done 
by the University of Colorado. State and regional norms 
were provided. A calibrated norms study compared state 
and national performance in science. 

Vs(> of Dai a— The results of the program are used for the 
allocation of federal funds, the identification of exem- 
plary programs, program planning and public relations. 
Both the State Education Agency and the University of 
Colorado assisted administrators, classroom teachers, 
community groups, guidance counselors and school 
boards in interpreting tests results through on-site con- 
sulting, publications and audio-visual aids. 

Dissemination— A variety of reports arc prepared by 
the University of Colorado: state summaries, school sys- 
tem summaries and reports on population groups, such 
as urban, rural and ethnic minorities. Copies of the state 
summaries are provided to the State Education Agency, 
Governor. Legislature, newspapers. State Board of Edu- 
cation, school districts, schools, colleges or universities 
and the United States Onice of Education. 

Fuitirv-h was reported that the most likely changes in 
the program would dccur in policy control, funding use 
of data, dissemination of results, personnel and areas 
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assessed. The iiuijor piohlcnis related to the program arc 
policy development and the use of results. 

('ontai'i—}ohn W. Helper, Consultant 

Colorado Department of Education 
State Office Building 
20! East Colfax 
Denver. Colorado 80201 
Telephone: (303) 892-2238 
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CONNECTICUT 

Pffr/>«.sv*— The major purposes of the Connecticut 
Assessment of Science are to cvali'utc instruction, to 
provide data for a management information system and 
to fulfjll requirements of Title III. ESEA. 

/V/iVv— Program po'icy will be determined by the Com- 
mittee on Evaluation, which is an interdepartmental 
committee in the Department of Education. 

Adminhtration-'Jhc program will be coordinated by 
the Bureau of Educational Management and Finance, 
of the Departnient of Education. The program activities 
will be funded by stale and federal monies, although the 
specific titles of these funds are not yet known. 

Po/>«/f//iVm— Target population will be defined by age; 
random samples of students aged 9, 13 and 17 will be 
included in the program. School participation will be vol- 
untary. Last year, UK) percent of the schools invited par- 
ticipated in the program and tested a sample of 7,000 
students. 

InslntmeniaiUni— The tests will be composed of a se- 
lection of test items in science from National Assessment 
of Educational Progress. The selection of these items will 
be a cooperative effort by consultants in the Department 
of Education and an outside contractor. A questionnaire 
will also be distributed with the tests, to determine the 
students' attitude toward science. 



Data Colleclion and ProcessSing'~-Thc test administra- 
tors will be trained by the outside contractor. It has not 
yet been determined who will score the tests or when the 
tests will be administered. Because the tests are criterion 
referenced, the scores will be compared with national 
assessment results. 

Use of D«/«— The results of the program will be used for 
instruction, program evaluation and possibly program 
planning. Workshops arc planned by Department of 
Education consultants in science and evaluation to assist 
science teachers and school administrators with interpre- 
tation of the data. The types of publications and audio- 
visual aids which v/ill be used in these workshops arc not 
yet known. 

Disseminaiion^ThQ test publisher will distribute sta- 
tistical reports to the State Department of Education, 
B ised on these reports, the Department of Education will 
prepare statewide summaries and disseminate these re- 
ports to science teachers, individual school principals, 
district superintendenls, the legislature, the Governor, 
the local boards of education and the public. 

Fff/ffr<?— Because the Connecticut Assessment of Science 
is in the developmental stage, it is unknown which ele- 
ments may change and which problems may arise. 

Additional Com men ts ---The feeling in the Department 
of Education is that this program will lead to good fol- 
low-up. The Department will also be very interested to 
see the results of the attitude-toward-science question- 
naire. 

C.oiiUictH— Dr. George D. Kinkade, Bureau Chief 
Bureau of Evaluation 
and Educational Services 
Connecticut Department of Education 
Box 2219 

Hartford, Connecticut 061 15 
Telephone: (203) 566-4382 

Dr. James M. Burke, Consultant 
Measurement and Evaluation 
Connecticut Department of Education 
Box 2.219 

Hartford, Connecticut 061 15 
Telephone: (203) 566-5671 



DELAWARE 

rurffose— fhv: purpose of the Delaware Educational 
Assessment Program is curriculum revision, based on 
educational needs which have been determined from stu- 
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through the rcguhir District of Columbia school system 
budget. 

Po/Hi/rtM'oii—Last year all students enrolled in the regu- 
lar curriculum in grades 1-9 were tested. Participation 
was mandatory. Approximately 100,000 students were 
tested. 

I nsirtffneniation— The District of Columbia contracted 
CTB/McGraw-Hill to work with a committee of 
teachers to tailor-make two tests. Those criterion ref- 
erenced tests an? the Prescriptive Reading Inventory and 
Prescriptive MiUhetnatics inventory, Wiishini^ton, D. C. 
Editions. The committee of teachers was chosen upon the 
recommendations of the respective department heads. 
The Director of Testing and the Department of Pupil 
Personnel Services recommend tests to be used in the 
program and the D. C. Board of Education must approve 
them, rhe Ciilifornia Achievenient Tests are given in 
Grade I in May and in Grade 2 in September and May. 

Data Collevtion mid Frocessin^-'Thc tests arc ad- 
ministered by classroom teachers, and scored by CTB/ 
McGraw-Hill. Local norms are provided for the criterion 
referenced tests and national norms are provided for the 
standardized achievement tests. 

Use of Drt/«— Program results are used for instruction, 
identification of exemplary programs, guidance, program 
evaluation and program planning. CTB/McGraw-Hill 
and Pupil Personnel Services assist administrators, guid- 
ance counselors, classroom teachers, community groups, 
PTA, the School Board and students to interpret the pro- 
gram results by pro.viding workshops and consultations. 
A field staff from Pupil Personnel Services visits the local 
school units to further assist their use of program data. 

Dissptninaiion—School system summaries are prepared 
by the Pupil Appraisal Brancii and sent to Pupil Per- 
sonnel Services, the District Board of Education, prin- 
cipals and newspapers. Schools receive individual, class 
and school summaries directly from the test company. 

Fuitire— The program is constantly changing to meet the 
needs of the school system. The major problem is fund- 
ing. 

C.*on/«rf— Robert Farr, Director of 
Pupil Appraisal Branch 
Department of Pupil Personnel Services 
Public Schools of the District of Columbia 
Presidential Building 
415 12th Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C 20004 
Telephone: (202) 737-1175 



FLORIDA 

Florida Statewide Eighth Grade 
Testing Program 

Purpose-Thc major purposes noted for the Florida 
Slcitcwidc Eighth Grade Testing Program were: guid- 
ance, instructional evaluation, placement and grouping 
of students, the provision of data for a management in- 
formation system and assessment of basic skills. 

Pidicy—Fi'ogrim policy is determined by a citizen's ad- 
visory group and the State Testing Bureau. 

AdminLstr(iii(tn-F\orid^ State University administers 
this program. It is funded by the state. 

/\>/?ii/«/ion~Approximately 126,000 students from the 
eighth grade were tested in 1972. School participation 
was not required but 98 percent of public and 75 percent 
of private eligible schools were included in the program. 

//I .s/r II mm —The Comprehensive Tests of Basic 
Skills were administered to eighth graders to measure 
competencies in the following areas: mathematics, read- 
ing and study skills. This test was selected by the pro- 
gram staff at Florida State University, and the citizen's 
advisory group. CTB/McGraw-Hill and the program 
stall at Florida State University at Tallahassee developed 
several tailor-made tests: two to measure reading and 
mathematics skills and two survey instruments to mea- 
sure the students' opinions and attitudes toward school 
and their occupational and educational aspirations. 

Daifi Colleciion (ind Prttcessirif^— The tests were ad- 
ministered during April by the school administrative 
stafT. Scoring of the tests was done by an outside con- 
tractor. National Computer Systems of Minneapolis. 
Local, county, state and regional norms were provided. 

Use of J[>«fa~Results of the progam were used for in- 
struction, comparative analysis across schools, guidance, 
program evaluation and program planning. Florida State 
University provides assistance to guidance counselors, 
administrators, and so forth, in interpreting test results 
through consulting -md publications when requested. 

Disfietuinotion—A variety of reports are prepared by 
the planning staff at Florida State University: state sum- 
maries, county summaries, school system summaries, 
school summaries ant' student reports. Copies are pro- 
vided to the State Biiard of Education, school districts, 
schools, students, parents, principals and teachers. 
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Future— \{ was reported that the most likely changes in 
ihc program would occur in Ihc administration of the 
tests. There arc no major problems rehitcd to this pro- 
gram. The follow ing were described as special character- 
istics of the Florida Statewide Eighth Grade Testing 
Program: a criterion referenced test in reading and math- 
ematics, and the use of a survey instrument to measure 
the students' opinions and attitudes toward school and a 
measure of the students' occupational and educational 
aspirations. 

ContfU'ts—}i\cob G. Beard, Associate Professor 
Florida State University 
Tallahassee, Florida 32306 
Telephone: (904) 222-4 155 

William Cecil Golden 

Associate Commissioner for Planning 

and Coordination 
State Department of Education 
Knott Building 
Tallahassee, F^lorida 32304 
Telephone: (904) 488-6539 



FLORIDA 

Florida Statewide Twelfth Grade 
Testing Program 

Purpose— The major purposes of the Florida Statewide 
Twelfth Grade Testing Program are: college admissions, 
guidance, instructional evaluation, placement and group- 
ing of students and the granting of scholarships and other 
awards. 

/•o/iry— Program policy is determined by the Chief State 
School Officer, representatives of major school systems 
and an advisory committee consisting of representatives 
of county school systems, state universities, community 
colleges and the State Department of Education. 

Ad mi nisi rat ion—The Office of Instructional Resources, 
Testing Division at the University of Florida administers 
this program. It is funded by the state. 

/'o/>ii/«/iV^n--Approxiinatcly 80,000 students from 
grade 12 were tested in 1972. School participation was 
required and 100 percent of public and private eligible 
schools were included in the program. 

luslrutnentfition—EducixUonid Testing Service devel- 
oped all the tests especially for this program: The Florida 



Statewide Twelfth Grade Testing Program Test which 
includes a scholastic aptitude test and achievomcni tests. 
These instruments measured the following areas: aca- 
demic ability, English, mathematics, natural science and 
social studies. A separate committee consisting of 
teachers, county curriculum supervisors, representatives 
from the State Department of Education and from Edu- 
cational Testing Service reviewed the tests for each in- 
strument. 

Data Collection and Processing— The tests arc ad- 
ministered during September and October. The school 
administrators decide who administers the instruments. 
The tests are scored by the Office of Instructional Re- 
sources, Testing Division at the University of Florida. 
Only statewide norms arc reported. 

Use of Dr/fa— Results of the program arc used for guid- 
ance, college placement and college admissions. The 
Office of Instructional Resources, Testing Division at the 
University of Florida assisted administrators, and guid- 
ance counselors in interpreting the results of the tests 
through workshops, consultations and publications. 

Dissemination— A variety of reports are prepared by 
the Office of Instructional Resources, Testing Division: 
state summaries, counly school system summaries, 
school summaries and student report. They also prepare 
an alphabetical listing of all students that were tested. 
Copies of these reports are provided to the State Depart- 
ment of Education, school districts, schools, principals 
and ali public and private institutions of higher education 
within the state. Each student receives a copy of his own 
scores through his school. 

Future-\i was reported that the most likely changes in 
the program would occur in the goals or objectives, and 
the data processing procedures inasmuch as a change is 
being made from IBM answer sheets to NCS answer 
sheets. There arc no major problems related to this 
program. 

Contacts— Mr. Robert Fein berg 

Director of Testing Service 
408 Scagle Building 
Gainesville, Florida 32601 
Telephone: (904) 392-2302 

William Cecil Golden 

A*ssociate Commissioner for Planning 

and Coordination 
State Department of Education 
Knott Building 
Tallahassee, Florida 32304 
Telephone: (904)488-6539 
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GEORGIA 

Piir/>o.s<>— The major objectives of the Georgia State- 
wide Testing Program were: guidance, identification of 
individual problems and talent, instructional evaluation 
and the provision of data for a management information 
system. 

Po/iVy— The Georgia State Board of Education deter- 
mined program policy. 

Adminhiraiion— The Georgia Department of Educa- 
tion coordinated the program statewide. All activities of 
this bureau were funded by state monies. 

Participation in the program was required; 
100 percent of the schools in Georgia participated in 
1972-73. The program was administered in Grades 4, 8, 
and 1 1, and approximately 250,000 students were tested. 

Insirumeniiition—^Thc Iowa Tests of Basic Skills for 
Grades 4 and S, and the 7V.s7.v of Academic Progress for 
Grade I I , were selected by a committee lo measure Eng- 
lish, mathematics, reading and writing skills. 

Ihitfi (AillccSiittx f:nd Froccssiii'^—TYiC tests were ad- 
ministered in September by clussroom tcLichcrs and guid- 
ance counselors. An outside contractor. National 
Computer Systems, scored the tests. Local, state and 
national norms were used. 

Vsi* of Off/«— The results of the program were used for 
instruction, comparative analysis across schools, guid- 
ance, program evaluation and program planning. The 
state, local, and district education agencies provided 
workshops, consuiiations, publications and audio-visual 
aids to administrators, guidance counselors, classroom 
teachers, community groups, the PTA and school boards 
to facilitate local interpretation and use of program re- 
sults. Student reports were prepared also. 

DissemhuftufftSiwii:, county, school system, school, 
class and regional summaries as well as student reports 
were prepared by the State Education Agency and an 
outside contractor. The State Education Agency, news- 
papers, the State Board of Education, school districts, 
schools, students, principals, teachers and colleges and 
universities received copies of these reports. 

/Vo^/Fms— There were no major problems related to 
the testing program. 

f'ltliirr— The two elements most likely to change in the 
near future are: areas assessed and tests used. 



Contact— Dr. Jerry Waites 

Coordinator, Statewide Testing 
Georgia State Department of Education 
156 Trinity Avenue, S. W. 
Atlanta, Georgia 30303 
Telephone: (404) 656-2688 

REFERENCES 

Office of Instructional Services, Division of Program and Staff 
Developmcnl. Stale wide Testing Program. Georgia s Statewide 
Tcstififi Results 1972-73, a series of booklets presented lo the 
State Board of Education. Georgia Department of Education, 
May 1973: 

4t/i Grade Schools Catefjory Report (TM 003 010) 
Systems Catef^ory Report (TM 003 009) 
///// Grade Schools Catet^ory Report (TM 003 008) 
(V/// Grade Schools Catefjory Report (TM 003 007) 



HAWAII 

Piir/>osf?— The major purposes of the Hawaii Statewide 
Testing Program are guidance, identification of indi- 
vidual problems and talents, instructional evaluation, 
placement and grouping of students and the providing of 
data for a management information system. 

Po/irv— Program policy is determined within the De- 
partment of Education. An advisory committee makes 
recommendations to the Assistant Superintendent for In- 
structional Services, vho in turn endorses or rejects the 
recommendations. If the recommendations are endorsed, 
they are submitted to the Superintendent for the final 
decision. 

Administration— The Evaluation Section coordinates 
the program statewide. Funds from the State Department 
of Education budget arc utilized for the coordinating 
activities and purchasing of materials. 

Poinilation— In 1972-73, grades 4 through 12 were 
tested; in 1973-74, grades 4 through II will be tested. 
School participation is required. Last yei'ir, 1 1 1,577 stu- 
dents were tested. 

Instrumentation— A subcommittee of/ the Advisory 
Committee for the Statewide Testing Program, the Test 
Selection Conmiittee, recommends tests for possible use 
in the program; however, the Superintendent makes the 
final decision. The tests used in the program 1972-73 
include Differentia! Aptitude Tests in grade 9; School 
and Collci^e Ability Tests in grades 4, 6, 8, 10, and 12; 
and the Sequential Tests of Educational Progress for 
grades 4 through 1 1. 
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Data Collevtian and /Vorw«mg— The tests arc ad- 
niinistered from late September through early October. 
Each of ihe 214 schools in Hawaii has a building test 
coordinator, who supervises test administration. The 
State Department of Education is responsible for scoring 
the tests. State and national norms are used. 

Use of The results of the program are used for 

instruction, guidance, program evaluation, program 
planning and accountability to the state legislature. The 
state and district offices of the Department of Education 
provide workshops, consultations, publications and 
audio-visual aids to administrators, guidance counselors, 
classroom teachers, students and parents. 

DissetnuuUion^Thc State Department of Education 
prepares state, district, school and class summaries as 
well as individual student reports. Appropriate reports 
are disseminated to the State Department of Education, 
the Governor, newspapers, the State Board of Education, 
school districts, schools, students, parents and principals, 
School-hy-school summaries are prepared for the legis- 
lature; summary reports are given to school personnel; 
and individual students reports arc sent to teachers. Uni- 
versities in Hawaii and other school systems on the main- 
land may receive copies of the reports upon request. 

Fniure— The elements which may change in the near 
future are the target population and areas assessed. Inter- 
pretative materials and dissemination of results arc in 
the process of changing; modifications in data processing 
procedures are contingent upon funds. The major prob- 
lem of the program is school level acceptance of the 
mandatory program. 

Aflditional Cifmnwnt—H'dv/ixW is in the unique position 
of having a one school system set-up, which may account 
for the monolithic appearance of the mandatory State- 
wide Testing Program. To allow for some flexibility, the 
Hawaii Department of Education offers a supplementary 
test program. The Department issues to all schools a list 
of approved instruments, and from this list the schools 
may select a test suited to their particular needs. This 
supplementary program is funded by the Department of 
Education; however, the schools must either hand score 
the tests or arrange for mainland scoring services at their 
own expense. Although this program covers a broad 
spectrum of cognitive and noncognitive areas, the major 
thrust is in readiness or diagnostic tests in reading and 
mathematics for grades I, 2 and 3. 

CtmUtri—Cixrl Fischer, Testing Specialist 
Department of Education 
Honolulu, Hawaii 96804 
Telephone: (808) 548-5941 



REFERENCE 

Hawaii Department of Education. Sntnmary Report of Minitnuni 
Ti's'fin^i Proiinim 1970-71 . Evaluation Report No. 80. Decem- 
ber 1971. No. TAG 72-4558. Omce of Instructional Services, 
Evaluation Section-Tesdng Unit. (TM 003 012) 



IDAHO 

PHr/io«e— The major purposes noted for the Idaho State 
Testing Program were: the identification of individual 
problems and talents, guidance and instructional evalu- 
ation. 

Policy— Program policy is determined by an advisory 
group consisting of nine individuals— three each repre- 
senting counselors, administrators, and colleges. These 
nine people were selected by Mr. Ronald Dent, Consult- 
ant, Pupil Personnel Services. 

Administration'-T\\\z Department of Pupil Personnel 
Services of the Idaho State Department of Education ad- 
ministers this program. It is funded by Title III ESEA. 

Po/jnifilion— Approximately 11,000 students from 
Grades 9 and ! I, were tested in 1972. School participa- 
tion was not required but 98 percent of the eligible 
schools participated. Public and parochial schools are 
eligible. Participation by students is voluntary. 

Instrumentation— The Differeniial Aptitude Tests were 
administered to ninth graders and the Iowa Tests of 
Educational Development to eleventh graders. These 
tests measured the following areas: aptitude, mathe- 
matics, science, reading, social science and writing. 
These tests were selected by the Advisory Group. 

Data Collection and Processing— The tests were ad- 
ministered during October by guidance counselors. Scor- 
ing of the tests was done by the University of Idaho. Both 
state and national norms were provided. 

Use of Data—Rcsuhs of the program were used for in- 
struction, comparative analyses across schools, guidance 
and program planning. Both the state education agency 
and the University of Idaho assisted guidance counselors 
and administrators in interpreting test results through 
consultations and publications. 

Dissemination— A variety of reports is prepared by the 
state education agency: state summaries, school system 
summaries, school summaries and student reports- 
Copies of these reports are provided to the State Board 
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of Education, schools, principaK, colleges and univer- 
sities and students. 

Ffi/firp— It was repoited that the most likely changes in 
the program would occur in the objectives, funding, in- 
strumentation and dissemination. These changes are in 
response to eoncerns at the local level about the objec- 
tives of testing and the use of results. 

Coniaci— Mr. Ronald Dent, Consultant 
Pupil Personnel Services 
State Office Building 
650 State Street 
Boise, Idaho 83707 
Telephone: (208) 3 84-2115 
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Purpose-^Thc main purposes of the lUinois Statewide 
High School Testing Program are guidance, identifica- 
tion of individuiil problems and talents, instructional 
evaluation and, to a degree, some placement and re- 
assignment of students. 

Fo/iW— Program policy is determined by the Center for 
Instructional Research and Curriculum Evaluation 
(CIRCE) at the University of Illinois College of Educa- 
tion with input from the schools. 

Adtninistraiitm-CIRCE coordinates and administers 
the program. The program is funded in part by the 
schools and in part by the state. The schools pay for test 
materials, clerical work and scoring; the state provides 
the staff time of the CIRCE and other state level em- 
ployees. 

Po/>n/a/ion— On a statewide basis the test is admin- 
istered to Grade 1 1 students; some schools additionally 
test new seniors or all seniors. Participation is voluntary. 
About 40 perc«cnt of all eligible schools (Chicago is the 
only district excluded) participated in 1972-73. About 
29,000 students were tested. The individual school de- 
cides if it will participate and whether all students will 
be tested. 

I nstrnmentaiion— The Verbal Reasoning portion of 
Differential Aptitude Tests is administered as well as a 
tailor-made test. CIRCE contracted ETS to revise tests 
which John McQuittic of Florida had had tailor-made a 
number of years ago. Florida no \ongcr uses these tests. 
CIRCE selected the tests. Verbal aptitude, English, 
mathematics, natural science and social science are being 



tested. A limited imount of biographical data is col- 
lected as well as post high school plans and curricular 
interests. 

Data Colleclion and Processing—The tests are admin- 
istered between September 15 and November 15, by 
guidance counselors and, at times, the school admini- 
strative staff. CIRCE is responsible for scoring the tests. 
State norms are used. 

Use of Data— The results of the program are used pri- 
marily for instruction, guidance and program evaluation 
and, secondarily, for a comparative analysis across 
schools. CIRCE provides consultation and publications 
to school administrators, guidance counselors and class- 
room teachers to help them interpret program results. 

Disseminaiion— CIRCE prepares school summaries 
and student reports for the schools. Students usually re- 
ceive individual reports through the school. 

Fa/iire— Illinois hopes to expand the areas and grades 
assessed to include community surveys and an opinion 
survey on the school environment. Objectives are also 
expected to change and new interpretive materials added. 
The major problems cited were budget cuts and the fact 
the schools are now just as capable of doing this type of 
testing as the state. For these reasons, the state is at- 
tempting to expand its program. 

Contacis—Dr. J. Thomas Hastings 

Director, Center for Instructional Research 

and Curriculum Evaluation 
College of Education 
University of Illinois 
270 Education Building 
Urbana, Illinois 61801 
Telephone: (217) 333-3770 

Dr. Thomas Springer 

Director, Assessment and Evaluation 

Planning Section 
Office of the Superintendent of 

Public Instruction 
216 Eastman Road 
Springfield, Illinois 62706 
Telephone: (217) 525-3950 

REFERENCES 

/iids to Interpretation for 1*^73-74 Illinois Statew ide Ififih School 
Testing* Program. CIRCE, University of Illinois. (TM 033 031) 

1972- 3 Illinois Statewide JHif*h School Testing Program: School 
Norms. C/RCE. Univerfiity of /Hinois. (TiVt 003 030) 

1973- 4 Illinois Statewiile High School Testing Program: State- 
wide Norms. CIRCE, University of Illinois- (TM 003 028) 
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INDIANA 

Indiana docs not have a statewide testing program at this 
time. Eixch local sciiool corporation determines tiic data 
gathering program congruent with its own specified goals 
and objectives. For accreditation purposes, it is required 
that a program of student assessment in elementary, 
junior high and senior higii levels be established. 

Coniari—Susixn Ellsbury 

Consultant, Psychological Services 
Division of Pupil Personnel Services 
Indiana St .te Department of 

Public Instruction 
Indianapolis, Indiana 46204 
Telephone: (3! 7) 633-4370 



IOWA 

Introduction— The University of Iowa conducts two 
Iowa Testing Programs for schcols in the state. The Iowa 
Basic Skills Testing Program is for elementary and junior 
high schools. The Fail Testing Program is for high 
schools. Though similar in many respects, each program 
is described separately. 

The iowa Basic Skills Program 

P nrpt Kse—Thc major purposes of this program are 
identifying individual problems and talents, gliding 
teachers in diagnosing and placing students for instruc- 
tion and evaluating programs. 

Policy— The Iowa Testing Programs staff at the Univer- 
sity of Iowa determines program policy. 

Aflministratian— The Iowa Testing Programs staff ad- 
ministers the program under the auspices 6t the College 
of Education at the University of Iowa. Funds to run the 
program arc obtained primarily from participating 
schools. Schools arc charged for the services provided. 
Supplementary funds arc obtained from test royalities 
from the sale of the /owci Tesn oj 'Tuisic Skills outside 
Iowa. 

Fo/>«/rt/io/i- During 1972-73, 293,295 students in 
grades I through 9 were teste-d^ School participation was 
not required; however, about 95 percent of eligible 
schools were in the program. 



Instrumentation— The Iowa Tests of Basic Skills were 
administered to students in grades I through 9. The tests, 
which were devised specifically for the program by the 
Iowa Testing Programs staff, measure language, mathe- 
matics; reading, vocabulary and work study skills. 

Data Collection and I* rocessinfii— The tests may be ad- 
ministered throughout the school year, September 
through June. Schools decide when to test and who is to 
administer the tests. Scoring is handled by the Mea- 
surcmeni Research Center. Participating schools may 
select either state or national norms as standard service, 
or both as an extra service; local norms are also available 
as an optional service. 

Use of Results of the program are used for in- 

struction, comparative analysis across schools within a 
district, program evakuition, program planning and pub- 
lic relations. The Iowa Testing Programs staff assists ad- 
ministrators, guidance counselors, classroom teachers, 
community groups, PTAs, school boards and students 
with the interpretation of test results by conducting 
workshops, by providing consultation to schools in the 
state and by issuing program publications. 

Dissernination—Si'dic, school system, school and class 
summaries as well as individual student reports arc pre- 
pared. These reports are provided only to the partici- 
pating school districts; however, local school districts 
may, at the discretion of the superintendent, provide re- 
ports of the results to school principals, teachers, parents 
and students. 

FuUire— The program is dynamic, not static, in nature. 
Past developments have reflected expressed needs of the 
schools, and future changes will be similarly governed. 

Contacts— V/iUhxm E. Coffman 

Director of Iowa Testing Programs 
University of Iowa 
334 Lindquist Center 
Iowa City, iowa 52242 
Telephone: (319) 353-3354 

A. N. Hcironymus, Director 
Iowa Basic Skills Program 
333 Lindquist Center 
Iowa City, Iowa 52242 
Telephone: (319) 353-3427 

The Fall Testing Program 

Pur i>ose— The major purposes of this annual testing 
program are: 1) to provide high school teachers and 
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counselors with dcpciKinblc measures of general edu- 
cational developnicnt of each pupil in order that instruc- 
tion and guidance may thereby be better adapted to 
individual pupil needs; ;uid, 2) to provide the school ad- 
ministrator with a dependable basis for evaluating his 
school's educational offering in seven major areas. 

F(i/iVy— Program policy is determined by the staff of the 
Iowa Testing Programs at the College of Education, 
University of Iowa. 

Administration— The Iowa Testing Programs staff ad- 
ministers the program under the auspices of the College 
of Education at the University of Iowa. Funds to operate 
the program arc obtained primarily from participating 
schools. Schools are charged for the services provided. 
Supplementary funds are obtained from test royalties 
from the sale of the Iowa Tests of Edncmional Develop- 
ment (ITED) outside Iowa. 

Population— \n 1972. 134,914 students in grades 9 
through 12 were tested. School participation was not re- 
quired, however about 90 percent of eligible high schools 
in the state participated in the program. 

Instrumentation— In 1972-73 this program introduced 
a condensed edition of the /owa Tests of Educational 
De\'el<>f)ment as an alternative to the full-length battery. 
The shorter edition was used by about 80 percent of the 
program participants. The full-length edition requires 
about eight hours of testing time. It yields nine subtest 
scores plus a Composite based on tests 1-8. The new con- 
densed edition requires only about four hours of testing 
time and yields seven subtest scores and a Composite 
plus a Reading Total score derived from all questions 
based on reading selections. The tests assess the follow- 
ing areas: social concepts, natural sciences, English ex- 
pression, quantitative thinking, reading in the social and 
natural sciences, interpretation of literary materials, gen- 
era! vocabulary and use of sources of information. 

Data Collection and Procossint;;— The tests in this pro- 
gram must be administered in the fall, September or 
October. Schools decide who will administer the tests 
and on what specific dates. Scoring is handled by the 
Measurement Research Center. State and national norms 
are provided; however, local norms may be requested. 

Vse of Results of the program are used for in- 

struction, comparative analysis across schools within a 
district, program evaluation, program planning, and 
public relations. Consultant services are available to 
Iowa schools free of charge upon request. 

Disseminatitfn—Siixndixnl reporting service includes 



four profile cards and two labels per pupil, four list 
reports and frequency distributions per class and four 
summary reports of class averages. Extra reports and 
optional services such air item analysis may be ordered. 
The results are not distributed to anyone but local school 
administrators. No system is permitted to see the results 
of any other system. All release of test information to 
the public and the press is handled by each local super- 
intendent in such ways as he sees fit. 

Ftitttre— The program is dynamic, not static, in nature. 
Past developments have reflected expressed needs of the 
schools, and future changes will be similarly governed. 

Con/«r/.s— William E. Coffnian 

Director of Iowa Testing Programs 
University of Iowa 
334 Linquist Center 
Iowa City, Iowa 52242 
Tolephone: (319) 353-3354 

Leonard Feldt 

Director, Iowa Fall Testing Program 
Department of Education 
334 Lindquist Center 
Iowa City, Iowa 52242 
Telephone: (319)353-3448 

KANSAS 

Purpose— The primary objectives of the P. L. 91-230, 
Title IIK ESEA Achievement Testing Program were: in- 
formation gathering for teachers, help for students and 
parents, assistance to counselors and meeting admin- 
istrative needs. 

PoZirv-Policy is established by the Kansas State Board 
of Education with advisory assistance from the Title III 
ESEA Council. 

Administration—'Tho Guidance Section of the Depart- 
ment of Education coordinated the program statewide. 
The activities of this coordinating body were funded by 
P. L. 9 1 -230, Title 111, ESEA. 

Po/>i//rt//on— Participation in the testing program was 
voluntary; 71 percent of the schools in Kansas partici- 
pated in 1972-73. Approximately 31,000 eighth grade 
students were tested. 

lniftrumentation~-'Thc Guidance Section, State Depart- 
ment of Education, selected the achievement battery with 
Title II! ESEA Advisory Council approval. This battery 
(SRA Survey) included tests in mathematics, science, 
reading, social studies, language arts and use of sources. 
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Data CoHeviion and Processinn—'WiQ local educa- 
tional agency administered the instrument in late Sep- 
tember and early October. The scoring was processed 
by the test publisher. Local, state, regional and national 
norms were developed. 

Lsse of Locally, the results were used to: gain 

information about students, individually and in groups, 
that will increase the efTectivene.^s of teachers in work- 
ing with, and planning for, these students; help students 
and parents understand the school program and the stu- 
dent's place in such a program; provide those with guid- 
ance responsibilities information and insight about the 
strengths, weaknesses, aUainments and academic defi- 
ciencies of students; provide administrative and super- 
visory personnel with some of the data essential to 
program planning and evaluation; assist the Kansas State 
Department of Education, Curriculum Section, with 
program planning. 

To assist in the interpretation and use of test results, 
the Kansas State Department of Education conducted 
workshops and provided consultation and publications 
to aid the school district testing coordinator in carrying 
out his measurement in-service responsibilities at the 
local level. 

Di\s,semi«rino«— The Kansas State Department of Edu- 
cation prepared and furnished to the local education 
agency the following reports: a list of report scores, a 
report of average scores, frequency distribution and local 
norms, Presscore labels, group skills profile, and indi- 
vidual skills profile. 

A computer magnetic tape is available from the Di- 
vision of Development for research use within the 
agency and all professional field requests. 

Pro/>/<?m— The main problem related to the testing pro- 
gram was the proper utilization of test score results. 

Fwaire— The future of this program depends upon fund- 
ing and the continuation of P. L. 91-230, Title III, 
ESEA. 

Contact— Kobcvi L. Cast, Program Specialist 

Guidance and Pupil Personnel Services 
State Department of Education 
120 East Tenth Street 
Topcka, Kansas 66612 
Telephone: (913) 296-3851 

REFERENCE 

Ti'uvlwr Handbook on Acliicvenicnt 'Vesting. Kiinsas Stale De- 
partment of Education, revised 1972. (TNi 003 140) 

'~»'^ 
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Kentucky no longer has a State Testing Program. It was 
formerly administered by the Bureau of Testing at the 
University of Kentucky and existed until around six 
years ago. 

Con/ae/5-Loui^e G. Dutt, Ph.D. 
Assistant Director 
Counseling and Testing Center 
301 Old Ag. Building 
University of Kentucky 
Lexington, Kentucky 40506 
Telephone: (606) 258-8701 

Dr. Curtis Phipps 
Director, Guidance Services 
Kentucky Department of Education 
19th Floor, Capitol Plaza Tower 
Frankfort, Kentucky 40601 
Telephone: (502) 564-3678 



LOUISIANA 



Louisiana does not at present conduct a statewide test- 
ing program. Each of the 66 school systems in the state 
establishes a testing program based on its unique needs. 
The state does, however, require a minimum testing pro- 
gram in all systems participating under ESEA Title III, 
Guidance, Counseling and Testing. In accordance with 
the provisions of this Act, at least one scholastic ability 
test and one achievement test must be administered in 
one or more grades at the elementary (K through 6) and 
the secondary (7 through 12) school levels in which the 
funds are being used. Approximately two-thirds of the 
parish school systems participated in the school year 
1972-73. There is no listing of tests approved by the 
State Department of Education for this testing program. 

Contact-Mrs. Marteal B. Webb 

Assistant Director of Student Services 
State Department of Education 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana 70804 
Telephone: (504) 389-5954 



MAINE 



Maine has no statewide testing program. The following 
summary is extracted from the Maine State Plan for the 



MARYLAND 



A dministrcitkm of Title III of the Elementary and Second- 
ary Education Act of 1965. 

Staie Plan Testitifj; Prof*ram Objectives 

1 . To provide such information about the aptitudes and 
abilities of students as may be needed in connection 
with the guidaijce and counseling program. 

2. To provide such information as may be needed to 
assist other educational or training institutions and 
prospective employers in assessing the educational 
and occupational potential of students seeking admis- 
sion to educational or training institutions or employ- 
ment. 

Kxtent of Testing Pro^rum~-Tc$[s will be made avail- 
able to all Maine public and non-public elementary and 
secondary sciiools. 

Types of Tests and Grades Tested— The types of tests 
listed in the project shall be administered at approxi- 
mately the time indicated in the project plan submitted 
to the State Commissioner. 

Elementary Schools— The approvable testing program 
shall include a test of scholastic aptitude and a general 
achievement test administered in either grade 3 or 4, and 
also grades 7 or 8. 

Secondary Schools—The approvable testing program 
shall include (I) a test of scholastic aptitude and (2) a 
general achievement test battery in any one of the fol- 
lowing grades: 7. 8. 9. 10 or 1 1. 

Procedures—The State Agency will not conduct a state- 
wide testing program. Approvable tests as described will 
be selected, purchased, administered, scored, inter- 
preted, recorded and used by the LEA or by a qualified 
agency appointed by the LEA. TKe cost of test material 
and scoring as described above only will be reimbursed 
to the extent that they constitute an approvable expanded 
program. Tests may be administered and interpreted by 
qualified school agency guidance personnel, principals, 
or teachers with the assistance of such consviltants, proc- 
tors and clerks as are necessary to perform these func- 
tions in a professional manner. Tests may be machine 
scored by reputable commercial or educational agencies. 
Test scores shall be entered in the records of students 
and made available to teachers, counselors, and other 
qualified school or State Agency personnel. 

Mrs. Betty McLaughlin 
Guidance Consultant 
Department of Education 
Augusta, Maine 04330 
Telephone: (207) 289-2475 



MARYLAND 

/nlror/Mclion— Although the school systems in Mary- 
land are already involved in their own testing programs, 
the State Department of Education is attempting to in- 
itiate a uniform testing program in 1973-74. Therefore, 
the following summation will describe a program in the 
planning stages. 

Purpose— The purpose of the Assessment Component 
of the Maryland Education- Accountability Program is 
to provide data for a management information system. 

Fo/:ry— Program policy is recommended by the State 
Advisory Council on Accountability, and approved by 
the Chief State School Officer. Representatives of major 
school systems have input. 

Administration— The testing program will be coordi- 
nated by the Division of Research, Evaluation and In- 
formation System of tiic State Department of Education. 
The testing activities of this division will be funded by 
state appropriations. 

Population-'The program will be administered in 
grades 3, 5, 7, and 9; schools will be required to partici- 
pate. 

I nstrumentaiion— ^Sighi subtests of the Iowa Tests of 
Basic Skills have been selected for use in grades 3, 5, 7, 
and 9. These subtests will measure reading, math and 
writing. Probably the Cognitive Abilities Test will be 
used for measuring scholastic aptitude. Testing of non- 
cognitive areas is planned for the future. 

Data Collection and Processing— The classroom 
teachers arc expected to administer the tests from March 
I through May 15. Probably both the local school dis- 
tricts and the test publisher, Houghton-Mifflin, will score 
the tests for the first year, although this decision has not 
d^-finitely been made. National norms will most likely 
be used. 

Use of i)«f«— Anticipated use of the results includes 
comparative analysis across schools, identification of 
exemplary programs and program evaluation. The State 
Department of Education, Houghton-Mifflin and the 
local education agencies plan to hold workshops for 
administrators, guidance counselors, classroom teachers, 
community groups, the PTA, school boards, students 
and legislators. These workshops will include consulta- 
tions, and the use of publications, and audiovisual aids. 

Dissemination— The State Department of Education 
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plans to prepare state, school system and school sum- 
maries of test results. These summavics will be dissimi- 
nated to the Governor, Icgisiature, newspapers, the State 
Board of Edueation, school systems, schools, teacher 
organizations, colleges and universities. The reports will 
also be available within the Dcpartr.ient for use by the 
general public. 

Fii/rire— The elements likely lo change in the future arc 
funding, areas assessed, tests and data processing pro- 
cedures. The major problem of the program is inade- 
quate funding. 

Addiiionul CommentS'-A goal of the Assessment 
Component uf the Maryland Educational Accountabil- 
ity Program is to report a norm referenced measure 
according lo criterion referenced goals. 

ConSact^Dr. M, Adele Mitzel 

Consultant, Evaluation 

State Department of Education 

P. O.Box 8717 

Friendship International Airport 
Baltimore, Maryland 21240 
Telephone; (301) 796-8300 



MASSACHUSETTS 

Introdiu'tion—ln 1971, Massachusetts tested fourth 
grade students in the basic skill areas, in order to analyze 
achievement in relation to ability. With this same intent, 
eighth grade students were tested in the basic skill areas 
in 1972. Also in 1972 seventh grade students were 
tested, using items from National Assessment of Educa- 
tional Progress. In 1973 a study has been conducted 
which has identified and set priorities for reading objec- 
tives for grades 1-9, and mathematics objectives for 
grades 1-12. The intent of this study was to conduct 
mastery level testing of a selected few of these objectives. 
The Department of Education was planning to begin this 
mastery level testing in the fall of 1973; however, all 
testing activity may have been brought to a halt by an 
edict issued by the Governor of Massachusetts in July 
1973. This edict stated that all fourth grade test data 
collected in 1971 from every school and every school 
system must be released to the public. This edict is re- 
.sulting in a reassessment of all previous evaluation activi- 
ties by the Department of Education. Planned testing 
activities for fall 1973 are uncertain. The following 
summation describes the 1972 test demonstrations in 
Massachusetts. 
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Puriwite^Tbc purposes of the 1972 testing program 
were: to demonstrate mastery level testing (or criterion- 
referenced testing); to move testing demonstrations into 
curricular areas beyond the basic skills; and to make 
some comparisons, if possible, between the eighth grade 
and fourth grade (1971 program) performance of the 
basic skills. 

Policy— The policy of the program was initially recom- 
mended by a task force chaired by the Associate Com- 
missioner for Research and Evaluation and accepted 
by the Commissioner. 

Administration— The program was coordinated by the 
Associate Commissioner for Research and Evaluation. 
The program activities were funded by Title III, ESEA, 
and some State Planning, Research, and Evaluation 
monies. 

Fo/>M7«i£on— The program included 10,000 students in 
eighth grade, and two random samples, each including 
10,000 seventh grade students. The sampling was done 
by school system, rather than by student; therefore the 
1972 program included every seventh and eighth grade 
student in the selected schools. The participation of 
these schools was required; private schools were re- 
quested to volunteer for inclusion in the program. 

Insirumeniation—MciXSurcmeiit Research Center of 
Weslinghousc Learning Corporation tailor-made the 
seventh grade measures in science and citizenship. These 
tests were based on a distribution of objectives to the 
participating schools for them to indicate the validity of 
objectives in terms of their curriculum. On the basis 
of the ranking of the importance of the objectives, and 
the availability of test items from National Assessment 
of Educationai Progress, two tests were developed. The 
Task Force chaired by the Associate Commissioner for 
Research and Evaluation selected the Short Form Test 
of Academic Aptitude and Comprehensive Tests of 
Basic Skills (CTB/McGraw-Hill) for use in the eighth 
grade. These tests measured mathematics, reading, lan- 
guage arts, and study skills. 

Daia Collection and Processing— T\\z classroom 
teachers administered all tests in midwinter. The stan- 
dardized tests were scored by the publisher, CTB/ 
McGraw-Hill, and the tailor-made tests were scored by 
Measurement Research Center. Basic skills test scores 
were judged consistent or inconsistent with pupil apti- 
tude. The individual performance was studied, rather 
than concentration on a norm group. Citizenship and 
science testing were scored only by item performance- 
correct or incorrect. 



MINNESOTA 



Use of Data— The results of the basic skills program 
were used fo determine the relationship between achieve- 
ment and ability. The State Department of Education 
presented, analyzed, and discussed the resuhs of the pro- 
gram at workshops conducted for the benefit of the test 
coordinators, curriculum specialists and the superin- 
tendents. The results of the seventh grode program were 
presented to show the level of mastery of the objectives, 
and in turn how this rehitionship cfTeets curriculum plan- 
ning and development. The results of the eighth grade 
program were analyzed in terms of the value to the indi- 
vidual classroom teacher; the major emphasis was on 
classroom analysis. Consultations, audio-visual aids and 
some publications were used at these workshops to aid 
the presentation of the data. 

Dissemination— The Stale Department of Education 
provided slate, school and class summaries as well as 
student reports. Participating schools received reports 
of their own data, the Superintendents received the sum- 
maries, and reports were made available on individual 
schools at the discretion of local superintendents. 

Ftttnri^—A significant crisis may be developing in the 
area of educational evaluation in Massachusetts, and 
may precipitate a reexamination of the entire assessment 
and accountability elTort. Due to possible opposition to 
standardized testing, the Department of Education may 
instigate a much more jlcxible accountability program, 
unless the legislature determines otherwise. 

Addiiianal Cffrnmenis—Thc re are hopes in the Depart- 
ment of Education for a decrease in emphasis on state- 
wide descriptive activity and an increase in emphasis on 
the objeelifying of growJh. development and progress of 
each individual pupil. There are also hopes for a program 
which will assist the classroom teacher in aidmg indi- 
vidual students and will move away from normative 
information entirely. 

Contftvt-Dv. James Baker 

Associate Commissioner for Research and 

Evaluation 
State Education Department 
182 Tremont Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 02 1 1 1 
Telephone: (617) 727-8477 



MICHIGAN 

Michigan does not have a testing program in the tradi- 
tional mode that has been and is used by many states. 



There is no established program of testing that schools 
must administer. 

The .Michigan School Testing Service is provided by 
The University of Michigan to assist schools in the evalu- 
ation and guidance of pupil growth and in the study of 
the curriculum through the use of tests and other evalu- 
ation devices. The Michigan School Testing Service is a 
small test ordering and test scoring service for Michigan 
schools. There is also a consultant service for questions 
and concerns in both standardized testing programs and 
criterion referenced assessments. 

Contacts^Dv. Frank B. Womer 
University of Michigan 
Bureau of School Services 
School of Education 
401 South Fourth Street 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 48 103 
Telephone: (313) 764-8242 

Dr. David Donovan, Director 
Research, Evaluation and Educational 
Assessment 

State Dcpartrr<jnt of Education 
Box 420 

Lansing, Michigan 48904 
Telephone: (517) 373-1830 



MINNESOTA 

Minnesota High School Testing Program 

Purpose— Tho: major purposes of the Minnesota High 
School Testing Program are: guidance, identification of 
individual problems and talents and placement and 
grouping of studcnrs. 

Po/iVy— Program policy, is determined by the Statewide 
Testing Program staff and the Minnesota Educational 
Relations Committee, a committee consisting of repre- 
sentatives from the Minnesota Association of Secondary 
School Principals, the Association of Post Secondary 
Educational Institutions and other organizations. 

Administration— The Student Counseling Bureau at 
the University of Minnesota administers this program. It 
is self supporting; schools pay for the tests and services. 

/V^/^/#/fi//V>n— Approximately 185,000 students from 
grades 7 through 12 were tested in 1972. School partici- 
pation is not required, but 80 percent of eligible schools 
participated in 1972-73. 
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insinunentation—Thc following tests are available for 
use in the grades indicated: Lori^c-Thorndikc hucllif^encc 
Test, 7, S.9\ Differential ApOiude Tests, 8. 9. 10; Iowa 
Tests of Basie Skills, 7, 8; Stanford Acfuevement Test, 
Advanced Battery, 7, 8; fowa Tests of Educational De- 
velopment, 9, 10, IL 12; Stanford Acfuevement Test, 
Hii>fi Scfiool Battery, 9, 10, IK 12; Minnesota En{*Usfi 
T est, 1 ! ; Minnesota Counseling* Inventory, 9, 10, 11, 12; 
Sfroni* Vocational Interest Blank, \2\ Minnesota Voca- 
tional Interest Inventory, 11, 12; J OCA Inventory of 
Interests, 9, 10; Minnesota Scfiool Afject Assessment, 
1 through 12. The tests arc selected by th»" High School 
Testing Program personnel. 

Data Collection and Processing— The tests are ad- 
ministered during September, October, and November 
by guidance counselors and school administrative staff 
at the discretion of the schools. Scoring of the tests is 
done by the Program personnel. Both local and state 
norms are provided. 

Vse iff Drt/«— Results of the program arc used for in- 
struction, guidance, program evaluation and program 
planning. The Statewide Testing Program personnel 
assist administrators and guidance counselors in inter- 
preting test results through workshops, consultations 
and publications. Publications are provided to ; tudents 
to aid them in interpreting their test scores. 

Disseminfttion—Schoo] system summaries and student 
reports are prepared by the Program personnel. School 
summaries arc prepared upon request. Copies of these 
reports are provided only to the school districts with fur- 
ther dissemination left to the discretion of each district. 

Future— The most likely changes in the program would 
occur in the goals and objectives, target population and 
areas assessed. A major problem of this program is felt 
to be a general antitesting attitude. 

Con/ar/5— Gary Joselyn, Program Manager 

Minnesota High School Testing Program 
University of Minnesota 
3008 University Avenue, S.E. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 55414 
Telephone: (612) 373-7740 

Julius Kerlan, Consultant 

Division of Pupil Personnel Services 

Minnesota State Department of Education 

Capitol Square Building 

St. Paul, Minnesota 55101 

Telephone: (612) 296-4079 



MINNESOTA 

Minnesota Statewide Testing Program 

Purffose—Thc ma -or purposes of the Minnesota State- 
wide Testing Program are: college admissions, guidance, 
identification of individual talents, placement and group- 
ing of students, granting scholarships and other awards 
and institutional and system research. 

Po/iry— Major program policy is determined by Min- 
nesota Educational Relations Committee, a committee 
consisting: of members of the Minnesota Association of 
Secondary School Principals and the Association of Post 
Secondary Educational Institutions. 

.4//rfiifiMlra/iofi— The Student Counseling Bureau at the 
University of Minnesota coordinates this program. It is 
funded by Minnesota colleges and the Vocational Edu- 
cation Division of the State Department of Education. 

Populal ion—The program is administered primarily to 
eleventh grade students. However, there arc provisions 
for retesting and makeup examinations for twelfth 
graders. In 1 972 approximately 70,000 eleventh graders 
were tested. School participation is not mandatory, but 
98 percent of the eligible public and private schools were 
included in the program. 

Instrumentation— T fie Differential Aptitude Tests 
(DAT), Scfuwl and Colle^tie Ability Tests (SCAT), the 
Minnesota Vocational Interest Inventory (MVII), and 
the Preliminary Scfwlastic Aptitude Test '^PSAT) are ad- 
niimstered. These tests measure aptitude, school learned 
ability and vocational interests. The instruments were 
selected by the Statewide Testing Program personnel and 
approved by the Minnesota Educational Relations Com- 
mittee. Also administered is a questionnaire which elicits 
information from the student concerning his family 
background, economic status, occupational goals, and 
plans for post secondary education. 

Data Collection find Processing— A\\ students take 
either the SCAT or the PSAT in October and the student 
background questionnaire in April. Vocationally-ori- 
ented students take the optional DAT-MVII battery in 
April The tests are administered by guidance counselors 
or the school administrative staff. Ai the end of the year 
each school submits a list of all eleventh grade stVAdents 
and their grade point averages. These grade point aver- 
ages are transhited into high school percentile ranks. 
Scoring services are provided by the Statewide Testing 
Program. Norms are based on the total population of 
Minnesota juniors and on entering freshmen in Minne- 
sota colleges tested as juniors. 
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Vse o/ />a/rt>-Thc Stiitcwidc Testing Program personnel 
assist administrators, guidance counselors and class- 
room teachers in interpreting test results through work- 
shops, consultations and publications. Brochures are 
provided :o aid studenis in understarding their test 
scores. Program results are used for guidance, the award- 
ing of scholarships, college placement, college admis- 
sions and vocational schx)l guidance. The data from the 
student background and interests questionnaire is col- 
lated and compiled in a lisling which is distributed to the 
post secondary institutions for use in identifying students 
who may he interested in programs offered by the school. 
The Minnesota Higher Educational Coordinating Com- 
mission uses data from the program (together with other 
data) in awarding Minnesota State Scholarships. 

l)iss€^min(ttion—\ variety of reports is prepared by 
the Statewide Testing Program personnel: state, re- 
gional, school system and school summaries; student 
reports: and reports on student interests and background. 
This information is submitted to the school districts, high 
schools. Minnesota colleges, universities and vocational 
schools and the Minnesota State Scholarship Commis- 
sion. In actual practice most schools make reports avail- 
able to students, parents and school staff. They are 
seldom reported to newspapers. 

Fif/iir#'-The program has undergone major changes for 
the 1973-74 school year. Changes in the near future will 
likely occur in funding. Some changes in the program 
may he made in response to the general antitcsting cli- 
mate. Other modifications are necessitated by the general 
economic situation u hieh has made funding more diffi- 
cult to obtain. 

Program personnel feel the every-pupil feature, the 
High School Achievement Report and the student back- 
ground and interest questionnaire arc special character- 
istics of the Minnesota Statewide Testing Program. 

Con if ids— Edward O. Swan son 
Program Manager 

^Minnesota Statewide Testing Program 
University of Minnesota 
3()()K University Avenue, S.E. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 55414 
Telephone: (612) 373-7740 

Julius Kerlan 
Consultant 

Department of Pupil Personnel Services 
Minnesota State Department of Education 
Capitol Square Building 
St. Paul. Minnesota 55101 
Telephone: (612) 296-4079 



MISSISSIPPI 

Furpoae-'Thc major purposes, in order of priority, of 
the Title III ESEA State Testing Program are instruc- 
tion, curriculum analysis, guidance and placement. 

/'o/iVr— The Division of Instruction determines program 
policy w'ith the approval of the Superintendent. 

Aflminisiraimn— The Division of Instruction, a branch 
of the State DepartuK-rit of Education, coordinates the 
progran. according to Title III ESEA directives. The 
program is funded by Title 111 ESEA. 

Fo/iii/fi/i'oM— Last year approximately 40,000 grade 5 
students and 38,000 grade 8 students were tested. The 
decision to participate is the district's. Last year 87 Va 
percent of the student population participated. 

I nslrnntonialion— The State Education Agency chose 
the California Acliivvvmvut Tests, 1970 Editkm, to test 
mathematics, reading and language in grades 5 and 8. 

Daln Collcclion and Pntcessinff— The tests arc ad- 
ministered in April. The District Test Coordinator 
chooses either classroom teachers or guidance counselors 
to administer the tests. CTB/McGraw-Hill scores tlie 
measures. Local, state and national norms arc reported. 

Vse of Dfi/a— Program results arc provided for use on 
the local level for instruction, guidance, program evalu- 
ation and program planning. The State Education 
Agency and CTB/McG raw-Hill provide workshops, 
consultations and publications for administrators, guid- 
ance counselors, teachers, community groups, the PTA, 
school boards and students. 

Dissemination— CTB/McGrviw-H'iW prepares school 
district, school, class and student summaries which are 
sent to the respective schools and school districts. The 
State Education Agency receives statewide frequency 
distributions. The State Education Agency then prepares 
generalized state summaries. 

Fniurc— The program is expected to remain the same 
for at least two years. Mississippi was very concerned 
with setting up a testing progran^j that would provide 
useful information that could be used positively. 

ron/rir/— Clyde J. Hatten 

State Supervisor of Guidance Services 
State Department of Education 
P.O. Box 771 

Jackson, Mississippi 39205 
Telephone: (601)354-6958 
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MISSOURI 

The Missouri Department of Education, in cooperation 
with the Missouri Statewide Testing Service, provides 
tests to be used by the schools on a voluntary basis. 

The Missouri Statewide Testing Service is offered by 
the Department of C ounscling and Personnel Services of 
the University of Missouri. The Statewide Testing Service 
provides test scoring and reporting services for numerous 
standardized tests. Schools using the Missouri Statewide 
Testing Service pay the University of Missouri directly 
for the services requested. The State Department of Edu- 
cation supports certain special projects and a vocational 
testing program which utilizes the Ohio Stare University 
r.s\\lioU)iiical h'.\an]inatii>n and the General Aptitude 
Test Battery. 

Contacts— KoWri Sweeney, Assistant Director 
Missouri Statewide Testing Service 
307 South Fifth 
Columbia. Missouri 65201 
Telephone: (314) 882-7891 

Charles Foster 
Department of Guidance 
State Department of Education 
Jefferson City, Missouri 65101 
Telephone: (314) 751 -3545 
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At the present time. Montana does not have a statewide 
testing program. 

Contact—}. Michael Pichette 

Reporting Services Coordinator 
Research, Planning, Development and 

Evaluation Component 
Office of the Superintendent of 

Public Instruction 
State Capitol 
Helena, Montana 59601 
Telephone: (406) 449-3693 



NEBRASKA 



Purpose— T\\\: major purpose of the ESEA Title III 
Testing Program is guidance. 



Po/iry— The State Advisory Council, composed of citi- 
zens and educators, determines the program policy. 

Administration—The ESEA Title III staff coordinates 
the program statewide; the activities of this staff arc 
funded by Title III, ESEA. 

Popalat ion—The program is run on a three-year cycle, 
rotating grades 11,9 and 7. For example, in 1973-74 
grade 9 will be tested; in 1972-73, grade 1 1 was tested. 
The program has a longitudinal design, whereby the 
same students tested in grade 7 will be tested again in 
grade 9, and again in grade 1 1. Approximately 12,000 
students, 55 percent of those eligible, participated. 
School participation is voluntary, and the percentage of 
eligible schools which participated in 1972-73 is not 
presently available. 

f nstramrntation—A random sample of guidance coun- 
selors was drawn, and these counselors were asked to 
name the test used most jrequently. fn this manner, the 
Iowa Te.stx of Edticational Development were selected. 

Data Collection and Frorrs^in/^— Guidance Coun- 
selors administer the tests in October. The tests arc 
scored by Science Research Associates. National norms 
are used, and also state and local norms have been estab- 
lished for use by the Title III staff. 

Use of Data— The results of the program arc used for 
Title III needs assessment, and instructional improve- 
ment and guidance at the local level. The State Depart- 
ment of Education and Science Research Associates 
provide w orkshops and consultations for guidance coun- 
selors, to assist local interpretation of the data. 

Dissemination— The State Department of Education 
prepares state summaries; Science Research Associates 
prepares school and class summaries. Participating 
schools receive the reports; other interested parties may 
obtain copies upon request. 

Future— The future of the entire program depends upon 
funding; no major problems have been reported. The 
teachers and guidance counselors in Nebraska are quite 
satisfied w ith the program. 

Contart—J ohn Baillie, Administrator 
ESEA Title III 

State Department of Education 
233 S. 10th 

Lincoln, Nebraska 68508 
Telephone: (402) 471-2017 
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NEVADA 

Purpose— The Nevada Needs Assessment Program de- 
termines learner needs. 

P«/iry— Program policy is determined by the State 
Board of Education and the Stale Education Agency. 

Administraiion— The Division of Planning and Evalu- 
ation of the Stale Department of Education administered 
this program. It is completely federally funded, 

Po/>ii/rt/i«M— Approximately 5,800 students from grades 
3 i»nd 4 were tested in 1972-73. School participation was 
not required, but 100 percent of the sample schools did 
participate in the program. 

Insirumeniatii>n—A committee of teachers selected the 
Comprehensive 7'c.\t.s of Basic Skills levets I and //to 
measure the reading and arithinetic skills of third and 
fourth graders. Measures of self-concepl and attitudes 
toward school were tailored by the State Education 
Agency from instruments available from the Instruc- 
tional Objectives Exchange. 

Data (.oNertion and Priwessirtft-'Cliissvoom teachers 
administered the cognitive tests during October and 
May; nonschool personnel administered the affective in- 
struments. An outside contractor, Nevada State Central 
Processing, scored the tests. Local, regional (rural, re- 
mole-rural and urban), state and national norms were 
provided. Ethnic norms for American-Indian, Spanish- 
American, Black and Chicano students were reported. 

L$e of Results of the program were used for pro- 

gram planning. The Slate Education Agency assisted 
administrators and classroom teachers in the use of tests 
results through workshops and publications. 

Dinsemination—A variety of reports are prepared by 
the State Education Agency: state summaries* school 
summaries, class summaries and student reports. Copies 
of these reports are provided to the State Board of Edu- 
cation, school districts, schools, principals and teachers. 

Future—h was reported that the most likely changes in 
the program would occur in funding, population tested 
and the use of data. There are no major problems. 

(lontnrt—R, H. Mathers, Consultant 
Assessment and Evaluation 
Heroes Memorial Building 
State Department of Education 
Carson City, Nevada 89701 
Telephone: (702) 882-7111 
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New Hampshire had statewide testing programs from 
1958 through 1971-72, due to the availability of federal 
funds. There were no ESEA Title 111 needs assessment 
funds available in the state in 1972-73 and hence no 
statewide testing program. In New Hampshire most of 
the educational funding is raised by the school districts. 
The State Department of Education does not have state 
funds for testing. 

The Testing Advisory Committee has been in oper- 
ation for two years and is continuing in the planning of 
programs for use whenever funds become available. The 
committee has been composed of educators from several 
districts and has recently been expanded to include repre- 
sentatives of parent organizations, school board mem- 
bers, teachers and others. 

Plans for the future incline toward standardized read- 
ing readiness tests; reading and arithmetic tests (grades 
3, 6, 8); career guidance tests (secondary school); and 
inventories of attitudes toward school and specific sub- 
jects (especially grade 6). Local use of test results will be 
emphasized. More state-leve! supporting services such 
as workshops and data analysis are planned. 

r«n/rtr/— Robert F. Schweiker, Senior Consultant 
Research and Testing 
New Hampshire Department of Education 
Concord, New Hampshire 03301 
Telephone: (603) 27N2657 



NEW JERSEY 

Purpose—The major purpose of the New Jersey Edu- 
cational Assessment Program was to provide informa- 
tion useful to the development of programs and thrusts 
designed to move education closer to attainment of the 
statewide educational goals, adopted by the State Board 
of Education in 1972. The Program included assessment 
of student achievement, educational needs and influences 
on learning. 

Policy— The State Department of Education primarily 
determined how the program was conducted with citi- 
Acns advisory groups, the Chief State School Officer, the 
Governor's office, State Board of Education, teachers, 
administrators and local boards of education throughout 
the state providing consultation on program development 
and modification, 
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Adminiilraiion-Thc state's Office of Educational As- 
sessment coordinated the progam statewide. The pro- 
gram is totally supported by state funds. 

Poputaiion-All public school students in grades 4 and 
1 2 were tested. In 1972-73 250,000 students were tested; 
one-hundred percent of all eligible schools participated. 

InairiimcniflHort— Tailor-made achievement tests were 
developed through the cooperative efforts of an outside 
contractor, the State Department of Education and vari- 
ous committees composed of teachers, administrators, 
subject area specialists, students and citizens. The tests 
were designed to assess students' mastery of objectives 
that were determined through surveys of classroom 
teachers. The students were tested for achievement in 
reading and mathematics. 

Data Collection and Processing—Classroom teachers 
and the school administrative staff (und ;r the direction 
of a district test coordinator) were responsible for giving 
the tests in November. Educational Testing Service was 
responsible for scoring the tests. Tests results were re- 
ported in terms of "performance referenced" scores— the 
proportion of students at each reporting level that 
achieved each of the educational objectives measured by 
the tests. 

Use of Drt«o— The results of the program were used to 
assist the State Board of Education in the allocation of 
existing resources, to provide information to local dis- 
tricts which can be used to suggest and/or modify in- 
struction, to identify exemplary programs and for 
program evaluation and planning. Information on factors 
such as cost of instructional programs, dropout rates, 
ratio of paraprofessionals or teacher aides to students, 
previous course work of students, racial/ethnic data, 
class size and socioeconomic data is collected to help 
local districts analyze the test data. The Department of 
Education has plans to aid teachers, administrators and 
curriculum specialists with interpretation of the data. 

Dissemination—Stixit: Board of Education policy re- 
quires that data, except for information related to indi- 
vidual students or teachers, be released to the public. 
Program data may not be released without interpretive 
materials. Such materials must be developed for each 
educational level to which information will be provided. 
Last year, local educators prepared interpreted school 
system and individual school reports for public dissemi- 
nation. These reports were made available to the State 
Department of Education, the Governor, the legislature, 
newspapers, other states, the State Board of Education, 
school districts, schools, students, parents, teacher or- 
ganizations and the general public. The State Depart- 



ment of Education prepared interpreted state, regional, 
district type and county reports. 

Prospects for the Future— The program will continue, 
with probable modifications in target population, areas 
assessed, measuring instruments, data collection and 
processing, interpretation and use of data and dissemina- 
tion procedures. In October 1973, students in grades 4, 
7, and 10 were tested in achievement in reading and 
mathematics. 

Contacts— Dt, Gordon Ascher 

Acting Deputy Assistant Commissioner 

of Education 
Department of Education 
225 West State Street 
Trenton, New Jersey 08625 
Telephone: (609) 292-7983 

Mr. Glenn H. Tecker 

Acting Director, Office of Educational 

Assessment 
Department of Education 
225 West State Street 
Trenton, New Jersey 08625 
Telephone: (609) 292-7983 



NEW MEXICO 

Purpose— The major purposes noted for the New 
Mexico Statewide Evaluation Program were: instruc- 
tional evaluation and the provision of data to local edu- 
cation agencies, including information for longitudinal 
analysis. 

Po/icy— Program policy is determined by the Chief State 
School Ofliccr, representatives of major school systems, 
the State Board of Education, the state legislature and 
the State Department of Education. 

Administration— Tho Evaluation, Assessment, and 
Testing Unit of the State Department of Education 
administers this program. It is funded by the state and 
ESEA Titles III and V funds. 

Popu/af ton— Approximately 90,000 students from 
grades 1, 5. 6, 8, 9 and 12 were tested in 1972. School 
participation was required with 100 percent of eligible 
schools included in the program. Participation in grades 
1 , 5 and 8 is open to public and private schools. However, 
only public schools are eligible for participation in grades 
6, 9, and 12. 
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ln»trutneniatUm— The ( )tLs- Letmon Mental A hility 
Tests were administered in grade 1 . The Comprehensive 
Test of Basic Skills and the Short Form Test of Aca- 
demic Aptitude were administered to fifth and eighth 
graders. The tests measured the following areas: scho- 
lastic aptitude, mathematics, language skills and work 
study skills. These instruments were selected by the State 
Department of Education and the Statewide Evaluation 
Advisory Committee consisting of curriculum specialists, 
guidance counselors and school superintendents. The 
State Education Agency developed the tailor-made tests 
called New Mexico Objectives Based Measures which 
were administered to sixth, ninth, and twelfth graders to 
measure state objectives of local priority in mathematics, 
natural science, social studies, communication skills and 
career education. 

Data Collection and Proeessln^-TYiC tests were ad- 
ministered during October and April by classroom teach- 
ers; however, a representative from the State Department 
of Education was present to assist the teachers with any 
problems that arose and to answer any questions. The 
test publishers were responsible for scoring the standard- 
ized tests and the State Department of Education scored 
the tailor-made measures. Local, state and national 
norms were provided for the standardized tests* State 
means are provided for the objectives based measures. 
Additionally, an absolute score and a relative score (ex- 
pectancy) is provided. 

Use of Drtln— Results of the program were used for allo- 
cation of slate or federal funds, instruction, comparative 
analysis across schools, identification of exemplary pro- 
grams, guidance, program evaluation, program planning, 
college placement and college admissions. Test coordi- 
nators (Slate Department of Education personnel in the 
Division of Instruction) assisted guidance counselors, 
classroom teachers, community groups and local and 
state school boards in interpreting test results through 
workshops, consultations, publications and audio-visual 
aids. 

Dissemination— Department of Education and the 
test publishers prepare a variety of reports from the data 
obtained from standardized tests: state summaries, class 
summaries and student reports* For the objectives based 
measures, reports are prepared by school within districts 
and not by classroom or individual students. Technical 
or general reports are submitted to the State Education 
Agency, the State Board of Education, school districts, 
schools, the legislature, newspapers, parents, principals, 
teachers and teacher organizations. 

Ftiture—\X was reported that any minor changes in the 
program would occur in the areas assessed^ tests used. 
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data processing procedures, use of data, interpretive ma- 
terials and dissemination of results. The major problem 
associated with this program is the feeling among the 
larger school districts in the state that the State Depart- 
ment of Education has been involved in the usurpation of 
local testing programs. Throughout the state the feeling 
has been voiced that the State Department has moved too 
rapidly in establishing this program. Critics have pointed 
out the need for program stability, 

Corttoc/— Alan Morgan, State Director 

Evaluation and Assessment Unit 
State Department of Education 
Santa Fe, New Mexico 87501 
Telephone: (505) 827-2928 

REFERENCES 

New Mexicans Statewide Evalmtion System, An Evaluation. 
New Mexico State Department of Education, 1973-74. 

1972-73 Annual Report , Evaluaiion and Assessment Unit. New 
Mexico State Department of Education, Instructional Services 
Division. (TM 003 026) 

A Manual for Teachers to Aid the Understanding and Imple- 
mentation of Statewide Evaluation. New Mexico State Depart- 
ment of Education, 1972-73. <TM 003 029) 

A Manual to Aid the Understandins and Implementation of 
Statewide Evaluation, Revised Edition. New Mexico State De- 
partment of Education, 1972-73. (TM 003 027) 

Analysis of Statewide Testing Program Results 1972-1973, 
Grades 7, 5 and iS and ACT Report 1973. Evaluation Unit, State 
Department of Education, March 1973. (TM 003 025) 
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The New York State Education Department provides a 
testing service to schools on the selection, use and inter- 
pretation of standardized tests and on improving their 
own local, school and classroom tests. The service also 
provides test-loan packets to schools so that schools 
developing their own standardized testing programs can 
have easy access to the different tests. 

The State Education Department also administers 
eight major testing programs in the elementary, second- 
ary and continuing education program areas* 
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L Pupil Evaluation Program (PEP) 

Purpo»p— The major purposes of the New York State 
Pupil Evaluation Program are to identify educationally 
disadvantaged students and to measure the reading and 
mathematics achievement of these students. 

l*o/«rv-The State Board of Regents determines program 
policy. 

Adminhiration—Thc Division of Educational Testing 
of the State Education Department coordinates the pro- 
gram statewide. The program is financed primarily by 
federal ESEA Title I funds. 

l*o/iii/n/eon-All students in grades 3, 6 and 9 are re- 
quired to participate with the exception of severely men- 
tally, physically or emotionally handicapped students. 
Both public and nonpublic schools are included. Approx- 
imately 93(),()()() students were tested last year. 

Insinimpfitalion— The PEP tests are itandardizrJ sur- 
vey tests in mathematics and reading developed by the 
State Education Department with the aid of special com- 
mittees of teachers. 

Data Collpction and Procpssiufi— The tests arc admin- 
istered during the first two weeks of October. Classroom 
teachers administer the tests under the direction of the 
school iidniinistrative stafT. Local school or district per- 
sonnel score the tests. State norms are used, based on the 
scores of all pupils tested statewide in 1966. Reference 
data is also provided by type of school and community. 

L »p o//irtia~Program results are used for the allocation 
of state and federal funds, budgeting, instructional plan- 
ning, comparative analyses across schools, identification 
of exemplary programs, program evaluation, program 
planning and other accountability purposes. The State 
Education Department provides workshops, consulta- 
tions and puhhcations for local administrators to assist 
their interpretation of test results. 

Disseniinntion^Thc State Education Department pre- 
pares an annual summary report and other special reports 
on request. The State Education Department also pro- 
vides analyses and summaries to each local school and 
school district. It is the responsibility of the school dis- 
trict to report its results to the community. Copies of 
school and school district results are also available from 
the Department to all persons with a reasonable interest. 

Fnture—Thc program has been in effect for eight years 
and is fairly stable. It is expected to continue. 



Contacts— Jack Maybce, Ciiicf 

Bureau of Pupil Testing and Advisory 

Services 
State Education Department 
Albany, New York 12224 
Telephone: (5 1 8) 474-5099 

Victor A. Taber, Director 
Division of Educational Testing 
State Education Department 
Albany, New York 12054 
Telephone: (5 1 8) 474-5902 
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II. Regents Examination Program 

Pur fposp— The Regents Examination Program is in- 
tended to aid schools in the assessment of individual 
pupil achievement and the evaluation of instructional 
programs, and to establish and maintain statcvv'ide stan- 
dards of quality. 

Po/«Vy~Program policy is determined by the State Board 
of Regents with the advice and help of representatives of 
the local school sv sterns. 

Adtninistrntion— The Division of Educational Testing 
of the State Education Department coordinates the pro- 
gram statewide. The program is supported by a combina- 
tion of state and federal funds. 

Populntiipn— The target groups arc defined by the 
courses of study. All students in grades 9-12 who take 
Regents courses are expected to take the Regents exam- 
inations in those courses. Other students may also take 
Regents examinations with the approval of the high 
school principal. All public schools are required to use 
the Regents examinations. Approximately 1,300,000 
papers are written by 700,000 students annually. 

//is/rii/Mefi;«/iort->Exanii nations arc provided in 21 
subject areas included under the cognitive areas of Eng- 
lish, foreign languages, mathematics, natural science, 
social science and business. The examinations are pre- 
pared by the State Education Department with the assis- 
tance of hundreds of teachers each year who 'ocrve as 
item writing and examination review consultants. New 
examinations are prepared for each of the three adminis- 
tration periods each year. 

Data Collection and Frocr5sifi^— Tests in all 21 sub- 
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jects are administered in June. In August tests are admin- 
istered in 17 subjects; in January in six subjects. Class- 
room teachers administer and score the tests and a five 
percent sample is reviewed in the State Education De- 
partment, .Scores are interpreted mainly on the basis of 
a 65 percent pass-mark; statewide norms are available. 
Individual pupil scores are used for local grading pur- 
poses, for guidance and for determining eligibility for a 
state endorsed diploma. 

Use of Dfff«— Program results are used for instructional 
planning, guidance, program evaluation and public infor- 
mation. Subject specialists within the State Education. 
Department provide publications and, for some subjects, 
workshops to aid administrators, guidance counselors 
and classroom teachers in interpreting and using test 
results. 

Disseminfttion—Tesi scores are reported to students and 
incorporated into their records. School results are re- 
ported to the State Education Department for the prep- 
aration of^statewide summaries. These summaries are 
disscminatcd. to the schools and are available to the 
public* 

Fmiire-The Regents Examination Program, having 
been in existence since 1865, is stable and is expected to 
continue. 

Confrtcis— Winsor Lott, Chief 

Bureau of Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
tional Testing 
State Education Department 
Albany, New York 12224 
Telephone: (518) 474-5900 

Victor A. Taber, Director 
Division of Educational Testing 
State Education Department 
Albany, New York 1 2054 
Telephone: (518) 474-5902 
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III. Statewide Achievement Examination 
Program 

Purpose— Thii Statewide Achievement Examination 
Program is intended to aid schools in the assessment of 
individual pupil achievement and the evaluation of in- 
structional programs. 



PoKcy— The State Board of Regents determines program 
policy with the advice and help of representatives of the 
local school systems. 

Administration—The Division of Educational Testing 
of the State Education Department coordinates the pro- 
gram statewide. The program is supported by a combina- 
tion of state and federal funds.. 

Population— The target groups are defined by courses of 
study. The Statewide Achievement Examination courses 
are taken by high school students with less scholastic 
ability or different interests than students enrolled in 
Regents courses. The examinations arc entirely optional; 
the schools are not required to use them. Approximately 
150,000 examinations are written each year, 

/n5/rMmejii«iion— Examinations are provided in five 
subjects: English, Social Studies, General Biology, Gen- 
eral Chemistry and General Physics. The examinations 
are prepared by the State Education Department with the 
assistance of classroom teachers. New examinations are 
prepared each year. 

Data Collection and Processing— These examinations 
are administered in June in approved secondary schools 
by local school personnel. Classroom teachers also score 
the exams. Scores are interpreted on the basis of a recom- 
mended pass-mark of 65 percent; no norms are prepared. 

Use of Daia— Individual pupil scores are used for local 
grading purposes, and group results are used for instruc- 
tional planning and program evaluation. 

Dissemination—Schools do not report results to the 
State Education Department, consequently no statewide 
summaries are available. 

Future— Nev/ York hopes to add other examination sub- 
jects in the future years. 

Conirtcis— Winsor Lott, Chief ' 

Bureau of Elementary and Secondary 

Educational Testing 
State Education Department 
Albany, New York 12224 
Telephone: (5 1 8) 474-5900 

Victor A. Taber, Director 
Division of Educational Testing 
State Education Department 
Albany, New York 12054 
Telephone: (5 1 8) 474-5902 
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IV. Occupational Education Testing Program 

Piir/Hpse-Thc Occupational Education Testing Program 
is iiUendcd to aid schools in the assessment of individual 
pupil achievement and the evaluation of instructional 
programs. 

ro/iVv-The State Board of Regents determines program 
policy with the advice and help of represcnlatives of the 
local school systems. 

Administratiifn-Thc Division of Educational Testing 
of the State Education Department coordinates the pro- 
gram statewide. The program is funded by the Federal 
Vocational Educational Act. 

l*o/>i//«/ion~The target groups arc defined by courses 
of study. The Occupational Education Tests arc taken 
by high school students in trade and technical programs 
preparing them for employment in industry or for further 
education. Examinations are entirely ontional; ?':hools 
are not required to use them. An cstinuUed 100,000 tests 
are written each year. 

//is/riim<»H/«ii<m— Examinations are provided in 8-10 
subjects each year. Examinations are prepared by the 
State Education Departnunt with the assistance of class- 
room teachers. New examinations are prepared each 
year. In June 1973 the following tests were offered. 

TRADH exams: AvUitiofi Technician Maintenanre Exami- 
nation, Exiunimition in Aiitotnotive Body Repair, Ex- 
atnination in Automotive Mechanics, Examination in 
Buildini* Industries Occupations, Examination in Cos- 
meto{oi*\\ and Examination in Trade Electriciiy and 
I nd us trial Electronics, 

TECHNICAL tXAMs; Exaimnaiion in Architectural Draft- 
int; and Buildins^ Construction, Examinatioti in Me- 
chanical Desij^n and Construction, and Examination in 
Technical Electricity and Electronics. 

Data Collection and Processing—The tests are admin- 
istered each year in June in approved secondary schools 
and scored locally by classroom teachers. Scores arc 
interpreted on the basis of a recommended pass-mark of 
65 percent; no norms are prepared. 

Use of Drtfrt— Individual pupil scores are used for local 
grading purposes; group results are used for instructional 
planning and program evaluation. 

Dissemination— ^chooh do not report results to the 
State Education Department, consequently no statewide 
summaries are available. 



Future-T\\Q program is stable and it is expected to con- 
tinue for some time. 

Cofi/«f75— Winsor Lott, Chief 

Bureau of Elementary and Secondary 

Educational Testing 
State Education Department 
Albany, New York 12224 
Telephone: (5 1 8) 474-5900 

Victor A. Taber, Director 
Division of Educational Testing 
State Department of Education 
Albany, New York 12054 
Telephone: (5 18) 474-5902 
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V. Regents Scholarship Testing Program 



Purpose— T\\Q major purposes of the Regents Scholar- 
ship Testing Program arc to award scholarships and for 
college admission and guidance. 

/'o/iry-Thc State Board of Regents determines program 
policy. 

Administration-'Thc Division of Educational Testing 
of the State Education Department coordinates the pro- 
gram statewide. The program is financed primarily by 
state funds 

Population— The test is administered to grade 12 stu- 
dents. Student participation is voluntary. Approximately 
165.000 students, or 70 percent of those graduating, take 
the exam annually. 

Instrumentation— The New York State Regents Schol- 
arship and College Qualifying Test (RSCQT) is ad- 
ministered in two parts: Part I— Aptitude and Part II— 
Achievement. The achievement section mirrors the re- 
quired courses in high school: English, nialhcmatics, 
natural science, social studies, music and art. The apti- 
tude section is similar in content to the aptitude section 
of the Scholastic Aptitude Test. This instrument is tailor- 
made each year by the State Education Department with 
the aid of teachers throughout the state. 

Data Collection and Processing— The test is admin- 
istered in early October by classroom teachers and guid- 
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ancc counselors under the supervision of the principal. 
The State Education Department scores the exams. 
(State percentile norms are provided to the schools al- 
though the test is not considered a normative one.) 

ils€* of D«/rt— The test is used primarily in awarding 
financial aid. A second use of the test results is college 
admissions. 

DissetnumiUfn— The State Education Department sends 
score reports to the student and school. A publication is 
also prepared for the news media, listing the test results. 

Future—The program has been in effect since 1944 and 
is very stable. No changes are foreseen for the near 
future. 

Caniacts—Sohu McGuire, Chief 

Bureau of Higher and Professional 

Educational Testing 
State Education Department 
Albany, New York 12224 
Telephone: (5 1 8) 474-5900 

Victor A. Taber, Director 
Division of Educational Testing 
State Education Department 
Albany, New York 12054 
Telephone: (5 1 8) 474-5902 
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VI. High School Equivalency Testing Program 

Introduction— The New York State High School Equiv- 
alency Testing Program originated in 1948 and, although 
a fee was charged at one time, the costs of the program 
are now absorbed by the state. 

Purpose— ThQ major purpose of the program is to pro- 
vide a high school equivalency diploma for use primarily 
for college admission and job requirements. 

Fo/«cy— The State Board of Regents determines program 
policy. 

Administration— The Division of Educational Testing 
of the State Education Department coordinates the pro- 
gram statewide. Program activities are funded by the 
state. 

Pa pulat ion—The test is administered to approximately 
50,000 applicants annually. 



Instrtttnentaiion'-The program uses the Genera! Edu- 
cational Development Teyis of the American Council on 
Education, both the English language and Spanish lan- 
guage editions. 

Data Collection and Processing-Thc State Education 
Department administers the test continuously through- 
out the state. There are 60-70 test centers under the 
general supervision of local superintendents of schools. 
The State Education Department scores the test and 
issues the diplomas. Percentiles are provided on a re- 
quest basis, but generally the score is the only informa- 
tion reported to the candidate. 

Use of Drt(rt— Results are used by the candidate to obtain 
a high school equivalency diploma. 

Dissemination— The State Education Department pro- 
vides candidates, colleges and other agencies with tran- 
scripts, as requested by the candidate. Score reports are 
also provided for agencies preparing students for the test 
to enable the agencies to improve their programs as 
needed. 

Fii/iire— New York would like to see new tests made 
available more frequently to improve the security of the 
program. 

Comment— As of May 1972, there is an alternative 
method for earning a high school equivalency diploma. 
An individual presenting evidence of satisfactorily com- 
pleting 24 credits of college level work in an approved 
program leading to a degree or certi^ate may also apply 
for an equivalency diploma. 

Contacts-Sohn McGuire. Chief 

Bureau of Higher and Professional 

Educational Testing 
State Education Department 
Albany, N.Y. 12224 
Telephone: (518) 474-5900 

Victor A. Taber, Director 
Division of Educational Testing 
State Education Department 
Albany, New York 12054 
Telephone: (518) 474-5902 
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VIL College Proficiency Exatnination Program 

Purpose—The major purpose of the College Proficiency 
Examination Program is to award college credit on the 
basis of examinations. 

Policy— The State Board of Regents determines program 
policy. 

Adrninistralion—Thc State Education Department co- 
ordinates the program statewide. The program is funded 
by state monies. Test fees range *'rom $20 to $30. 

Po/>ii/rifiV>n— Last year approximately 9,000 individuals 
took the College Proficiency Examinations. Anyone may 
take the examinations. There are no prerequisites such 
as age or state of residence. 

I nslrnnienlation^Thc following tests are offered: 

HEALTH EDUCATION SCIENCES! Health /.* Personal Health 
—Physical Aspects; Health II: Personal Health— Emo- 
tional-Social Aspects: Health HI: Public-Environmental 
Health, 

ARTS AND sciences: African and A fro- American His- 
tory: American History: American Literature; Applied 
Music; Biology: Earth Science; European History; Fresh- 
man English: Shakespeare. 

education: History of American Education; Educa- 
tional Psycholoi^y: Philosophy of Education; Reading 
Instruction in the Elementary School. 

languages: French; German; Italian; Russian; Spanish. 

NURSING sciences: Fundamentals of Nursing; Maternal 
and Child Nursing (Associate Degree Level); Mater- 
nal an<' Child Nursing (Baccalaureate Level); Medical- 
Surgical Nursing; Psychiatric-Mental Health Nursing. 

The biology, European history and American history 
tests art: the objective portions of the Advanced Place- 
ment examinations purchased from Educational Testing 
Service (TTS). The language tests a c the MLA exam- 
inations, also purchased from ETS. All other tests are 
tailor-made by individual examination committees of 
faculty me rubers from ftate coJ leges and universities. 
The Board of Regents siviicits recommendations from 
the field in order to staff the committees. These same 
committees selected the Advanced Placement and MLA 
examinations. 

Data Collection and Processing— The tests are admin- 
istered four times annually: May, August, November and 



February. The State Education Department contracts 
facMlty members at each participating college or univer- 
sity to administer the tests. The State Education Depart- 
ment scores the objective portions of the tests. The 
faculty committee grades the essay portions. State norms 
are used. 

Use of Data— Fro^riXm results are used to give college 
credit to the candidates. 

Dissemmation—ThQ only reports issued by the State 
Board of Regents arc score reports to the candidate and 
transcripts to colleges at the candidate's request. 

Futiire-^The State Board of Regents hopes to increase 
the number of tests offered in the future. 

Contacts— D'dv'id Bower, Chief 

Office of Assessment and Testing 
State Education Department 
99 Washington Avenue 
Albany, New York 12210 
Telephone: (518) 474-3703 

Victor A. Taber, Director 
Division of Educational Testing 
State Education Department 
Albany, New York 12054 
Telephone: (518) 474-5902 

REFERENCES 

Examination Descriptions and Study Guides may be obtained 
from the program office. 



NEW YORK 

VIIL Regents External Degree Program 

Purpose— The major purpose of the Regents External 
Degree Program is to award college credit and degrees on 
the basis of examinations. Degrees currently available 
include: an Associate in Arts, Bachelor of Science in 
Business Administration and an Associate in Applied 
Science in Nursing. A Bachelor of Arts degree will be 
available within a few months. 

Policy— The State Board of Regents determines program 
policy. 

Administration— Bcc'dusc the program is funded by 
private foundation support, the program is coordinated 
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by the Stale Board of Regents rather than the State Edu- 
cation Department. There is a test fee of $25 for most 
examinations; however, advanced level and special ex- 
aminations range higher. 

P.? />fi/fifiori— Anyone, who wishes to take one of the tests 
will be permitted to register. This will be the first year of 
operation. 

Instrumentaiion—Thc program's tests are concerned 
with the areas of business and nursing. No special exam- 
inations were constructed for the Associate in Arts de- 
gree. The candidate can meet the requirement for this 
degree with regular courses and/or approved college 
proficiency exams: College-Level Examination Program 
(CLEP). United Slates Armed Forces Institute (USAFI), 
and Advanced Placement Program (APP). The follow- 
ing tailor-made tests are offered for the business and 
nursing degree programs: 

nursing: Nursini* Health Care; Commonalities in Nurs- 
in^f Care— Parts I and 11; Differences in Nursing Care- 
Parts /, //. and III; Occupational Strategy: Clinical 
Performance in Nursin^^ (candidate must meet all other 
requirements before this exam can be taken). 

BUSINESS: Accounting*— Levels /, //, ///; Finance— Levels 
I, II, III: Marketing— Levels /, //, ///; Management of 
Human Resources— Levels I, II, III; Operations Man- 
agement—Levels I, II, III; Business Environment and 
Strategy. 

In order to apply for a degree in Business Administra- 
tion, the candidate must complete appropriate college 
courses or tai<e all Level I tests, two Level II tests, and 
the Level III test in his area of concentration. The Busi- 
ness Environment and Strategy Test must also be taken. 
All tests arc constructed by committees of faculty mem- 
bers from state colleges and universities. The Board of 
Regents solicits recommendations from the field in order 
to staff the committees. 

Datti Collection and Processing— The tests are admin- 
istered four times annually: May, August, November and 
February. The State Education Department contracts 
faculty members at each participating college or univer- 
sity to administer the tests. The State Education Depart- 
ments scores the tests. State norms are used. 

Use of Drt/fl— Program results are used to give college 
credit to the candidates. 

Dissemination— The only reports issued by the State 
Board of Regents are score reports to the candidate and 
transcripts to colleges at the candidate's request. 



FuiHre— The State Board of Regents hopes to increase 
the number of tests offered in the future. 

Contacts— Dii\\d Bower, Chief 

Office of Assessment and Testing 
State Board of Regents 
State Education Department 
99 Washington Avenue 
Albany, New York 12210 
Telephone: (5 1 8) 474-3703 

Victor A. Taber, Director 
Division of Educational Testing 
State Education Department 
Albany, New York 12054 
Telephone: (5 1 8) 474-5902 

REFERENCES 

Degree Requirements, EAamination Descriptions and Study 
Guides are available from the program office. 



NORTH CAROLINA 



Purpose— The major purposes noted for the State As- 
sessment of Educational Progress in North Carolina 
were: instructional evaluation, the provision of state and 
regional norms, and establishing baseline status data for 
planning purposes for groups both within and outside the 
State Education Agency. 

Po/rcy— Program policy is determined by the Chief State 
School Officer and the State Board of Education. 

Administration— The Division of Research in the State 
Department of Public Instruction, administers this pro- 
gram. It is funded by a combination of federal and state 
funds. 

Po/>h/«/i'o/i— Approximately 12,000 students from 
grade 6 were tested in 1972. School participation was not 
required but 100 percent of eligible schools participated 
in the program. 

/nsttriimenlalion— Matrix sampling resulted in four 
"packages" with one cognitive test, an academic ability 
test, and a non-cognitive instrument given to each stu- 
dent. Three of the four cognitive tests came from the 
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Iowa Tests of Basic SA/Z/.v— reading, language arts, and 
mathematics. The fourth cognitive test, the Cognitive 
Vocatioml Maturity Be tery was developed at the Center 
for Occupational Education at North Carolina State Uni- 
versity and measures general career awareness. The 
Lor^n'-Thorndikc huellii^cnce Test was chosen to mea- 
sure general academic ability. The State Education 
Agency developed the Student Attitude Questionnaire to 
measure self-conccpi, attitude toward school, teachers, 
peers, home and family, as well as the student's percep- 
tion of his motivation to succeed. 

Data CiAlection and Processing— These tests were ad- 
ministered during April not by teachers but rather by 
specialists from the central unit administrative staff. 
Measurement Research Center scored the tests. State, 
regional and national norms were derived from this data. 

Vse of Data— The results of the program were used for 
program evaluation, program planning, and as baseline 
status information. Both the State Education Agency and 
the local education agencies assisted administrators, 
guidance counselors, classroom teachers, P.T.A- and 
school boards in interpreting test results throuf.h work- 
shops, consultations, publications and audio-viy.ual aids. 

DisseniinatUtti'-A variety of reports were prepared by 
the State Education Agency from an initial technical 
report from the Research Triangle Institute. Summaries 
of state, regional, type of community and compensatory 
education results were submitted to the State Education 
Agency, the Governor, the legislature, the Legislative 
Research Commission, newspapers, the State Board of 
Education, school districts, schools, principals, teacher 
organizations, state colleges or universities and state 
agencies outside of North Carolina. 

Future— h was reported that the most likely changes in 
the program would occur in the population tested, fund- 
ing, areas assessed, use of data, interpretive materials, 
and dissemination of results. The chief problems asso- 
ciated with this program involve data use and data inter- 
pretation. The contact feels that there are two special 
characteristics of the State Assessment of Educational 
Progress in North Carolina: (1) program sampling pro- 
cedures using cluster and matrix sampling are stressed 
and (2) the kind of assessment to be done is left to the 
state sr^ooi superintendent rather than mandated by 
Icgislau jn. 

Coiifacf— William J. Brown Jr. 

Director of Research 
State Department of Public Instruction 
Raleigh, North Carolina 2761 1 
Telephone: (919) 829-3809 



NORTH DAKOTA 

Purpose— The major purposes of the North Dakota State 
Testing Program were: guidance, identification of in- 
dividual problems and talents, instructional evaluation 
and placement and grouping of students. 

Foiicy— Program policy is determined by the State Edu- 
cation Agency. 

Administration— The Guidance and Counseling Section 
of the North Dakota Department of Education admin- 
isters this program, ft is funded by the state, local dis- 
tricts, and ESEA Title 111 funds. 

/\>/>a/«/ion— Approximately 85,000 students from 
grades 3, 5, 7, 9 and II were tested in 1972. School par- 
ticipation was not required but 65 percent of eligible 
public and private elementary and 52 percent of eligible 
public and private secondary schools were included in 
the program. 

Instrumentation— The SRA Achievement Series was 
administered to third, fifth and seventh graders. The Iowa 
Tests of Educational Develo[)ment were given to ninth 
and eleventh graders, and the Iowa Tests of Basic Skills 
was given to fifth and seventh graders. These tests mea- 
sured the following areas: aptitude, intelligence or schol- 
astic aptitude, mathematics, natural science, reading, 
and social science. The tests were selected by the State 
Education Agency. 

Data Collection anfl Processing— The tests were ad- 
ministered during September by classroom teachers, 
guidance counselors and school administrative staff. 
Scoring of the tests was done by the test publishers. 
Local, state and regional norms were provided. 

Use of Dfi/a— Results of the program were used for in- 
structions, program evaluation and program planning. 
The State Education Agency conducted workshops to 
assist administrators, guidance counselors, and class- 
room teachers in interpreting program results. 

Dissemination— A variety of reports are prepared by the 
State Education Agency: state summaries, school system 
summaries and school summaries. Copies of these re- 
ports are provided to the State Education Agency, school 
districts and schools. 

Future— li was reported that the most likely changes 
would occur in the areas assessed, tests used and data 
processing procedures. The only major problem noted 
for this program is with the software used in scoring. 
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f.'oriffu*f~Lo\vcI! I.. Jensen, Director 

Division of Phmning and Development 
State Department of Public Instruction 
Bismarck, North Dakota 58501 
Telephone (701) 225-2269 



OHIO 



At ihe present lime, Ohio does nol have a statewide 
testing program. 

Contact —Roger Lulow 

Director of Planning and Evaluation 
Ohio State Department of Education 
Ohio Deparlments Building 
Room 6 1 5 

(i5 South 1-ront Street 
Columbus, Ohio 43215 
Telephone: (614) 469-4838 



OKLAHOMA 



I'hcrc is no i>irjciaJ Sunc Testing Program in Oklahoma 
at the present time. 

(.t9titft€ t—Dr. James Casey 

Coordinator of Planning. Research and 

Evaluation 
State Department of Education 
State Capitol 

Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 73105 
Telephone: (405) 478-2351 



OREGON 

Oregon does not presently require, by statute or by 
administrative rule, that public school districts in Oregon 
maintain an assessment or testing program for elemen- 
tary or secondary schools. Oregon encourages each dis- 
trict to individually develop such practices at all grade 
levels— which .'hey do, /t is Oregon's feeling that the local 
school district should have the opportunity to select, 
administer, score and interpret tests as they identify the 
need. 

At the present time there is no state policy oi- testing. 
Following is a proposed policy that is prcscnUy being 
discussed for possible adoption. 



The State Board of Education encourages establish- 
ment of policies, goals and guidelines for developing and 
maintaining district-wide standardized testing programs 
throughout the state. To this end, the State Board will 
assist districts in implementation of standardized testing 
programs that are based on needs of students, how test- 
ing can help in meeting these needs and how the results 
will be utilized. 

Periodic review is essential to assure that the testing 
program is consistent with the changing student and 
curriculum needs. It is the policy of the State Board that 
test results will be used for information about the student 
and the curriculum and not to evaluate teacher cfTective- 
ness. 

Local district policies and guidelines for utilization 
and dissemination of test results should adhere closely to 
the statutes governing release of student records. 

The following types of standardized tests are recog- 
nized by the State Board as types to be considered in 
development of a total testing program: achievement 
tests, ability and intelligence tests, aptitude tests and 
interest tests. The State Board recognizes that other types 
of tests can be part of a testing program, but should be 
used only in special situations. 

Written permission of the parents should be obtained 
before administering an individual intelligence test or a 
personality test. These types of tests belong in the be- 
havioral record and as such fall into the domain of 
invasion of privacy. 

fJofi ffirl— Claude D. Morgan 

Specialist, Counseling and Guidance 

Student Services 

Oregon Board of Education 

42 Lancaster Drive, N.E. 

Salem, Oregon 973 10 

Telephone: (503) 378-4765 



PENNSYLVANIA 

Pennsylvania does not have any statewide testing pro- 
gram at the present time. The Pennsylvania Educational 
Quality Assessment Program is not considered a formal 
statewide testing program. 

Contact-iohn Christopher Jr., Director 

Bureau of Instructional Support Services 
Department of Education 
Box 911 

Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 17126 
Telephone: (717) 787-6576 
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PUERTO RICO 
Evaluation Program 

lntrmluction'-\r\ addition to the students tested during 
the regular testing program, I 14,000 students in grades 
1-12 were tested for norming purposes. The tests normed 
u'cre Eni*lish Listening* C<fmprehcn.sUni Test, Spanish 
Lanv^ua^e Tvst and Mathvnmtics Test developed by Edu- 
cational Testing Service (ETS). Two forms at each of 
four levels have been developed. 

l*urpo»ps— The major purposes of the Evaluation Pro- 
gram are identifieation of individual problems and tal- 
ents, grouping of students and awarding of scholarships. 

/*o/iVv- Ihe Evaluation Division of the Department of 
Education determines program policy in coordination 
with the regular program of instruction. 

Adniinistratian— The Evaluation Division coordinates 
the program islandvvide. Most of the costs are funded 
from the budget of the Department of Education. Some 
tests are given, and funded, as part of ESEA Title I 
projects. 

Fo/>u/«/jofi~Approximately 292,000 students in grades 
4, 6, 7 and JO, or 12 percent of the total student enroll- 
ment, participated in the Evaluation Program in 1972- 
73. Participation is required through a memorandum 
from the Secretary of Education. 

Instrumentation-'Thc tests are constructed by the 
Evaluation Program Division and private agencies (Edu- 
cational Testing Service) according to the curriculum of 
the Regular Program of Instruction of the Department 
of Education. The following tests are used: English 
Readini^ Test: grades 7 and 10 (developed by ETS); 
Spanish Readini^ Test: grades 4, 7 and 10 (developed 
by ETS); General Ability Tests: grades 4, 7 and 10 (de- 
veloped by the Evaluation Division and professors from 
the University of Puerto Rico). 

A test battery (including science, social studies, Span- 
ish reading. English reading and mathematics) for 
grade 6 was developed by the Evaluation Division per- 
sonnel and the Regular Program of Instruction as part 
of an item bank project. No noncognitive areas have 
been tested islandwide. 

Data Collection and Processing— The General Ability 
Tests are administered during September. The achieve- 
ment tests are administered during the last two weeks of 
April. A group composed of specially trained counselors, 
school directors and social workers administers the tests. 
The Evaluation Division scores the tests. Puerto Rico 
develops its own norms. 



LUp of Dfifa-The program result 5 are used for guidance, 
comparative analysis across schools and prep j ration of 
the annual Evaluation Report for the Oflice or Education 
in Washington, D.C. To assist local interpretation and 
use of program results, workshops arc held for the Re- 
gional Evaluation Supervisors and Evaluation Coordina- 
tors at the local level. The Evaluation Division provides 
this assistance. Regional and local coordinators hold 
workshops for administrators, guidance counselors and 
teachers. 

Di«*«»minarion— Island, school system, school and class 
summaries and statistical reports are prepared at the 
Electronic Center of Educational Data for the Evaluation 
Program Division. The reports are sent to regional super- 
visors, local superintendents and administrators. Stu- 
dents receive test reports through their school. 

Ftiture^Thc following elements in the program are most 
likely to change in the near future: goals, target popula- 
tion, policy control, test administration, areas assessed 
and tests. 

Coii/f/r/— Martha Barros-Loubriel, \cting Director 
Evaluation Program 
Department of Education 
Hato Rcy, Puerto Rico 00919 
Telephone: (809) 764-4769 



PUERTO RICO 

High Scliool Equivalency Program 

Purpose—The major purpose of the High School Equiv- 
alency Program is to provide a high school equivalency 
diploma for college admission and job requirements. 

Po/icy— The Department of Education determines pro- 
gram policy. 

Administration— The Program Director, working for 
the Department of Education, coordinates the program 
islandwide. Puerto Rico state funds finance the program. 

Populalion-^Xn 1972-73 more than 7,000 individuals 
18 years of age or older, elected to take the high school 
equivalency examinations. 

I nsirunie ntation—Tv/o forms of the high school equiv- 
alency tests are offered. The General Educational Devel- 
opment Tests (GED) of the American Council on Edu- 
cation are administered to English speaking individuals 
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und u similar lest h.iKcry developed by the Department 
of Edueation is administered to Spanish speaking in- 
dividuals. Both instruments test the areas covered by the 
regular high school curriculum: English. Spanish, math- 
ematics, general science and social science. 

Ddin Collodion and Procensinf:— The tests arc avail- 
able luicc nu)nthly six lest centers. Department of 
Education stalT administer and score the tests. Only 
grades are reported; no iv.^rms are provided. 

/ of Paia- I :si results are used to grant high school 
equivalency dip.omas. Before each test the Department 
of Educati<.ni sponsors television programs directed at 
preparing individuals for taking the Spanish tests. 

Dissvntinaiion—lhc Department of Education sends 
transcripts to the test candidate and to institutions and 
businesses at the candidate's request. An annual program 
report is also sent to the Seeretar\ of Education in Puerto 
Rico. 

Futurv-\i is likely that the icsls will be revised or 
changed in the near future. 

('ofi/nrl— Claud io David-Ortiz, Director 

Free Studies and Examinations Division 
Department of Education 
Box 759 

Hato Rcy, Puerto Rico 00919 
Telephone: (809) 766-0170 



RHODE ISLAND 



Purpose— \ he major purposes of the Rhode Island 
Statewide Testing Program are guidance, instructional 
evaluation, placement and grouping of students and the 
provision of data for a management information system. 

Po/iVy— The state legislature passed a law requiring uni- 
form testing for students in the state of Rhode Island. 
State law has been interpreted in the past to mean that 
there be full scale testing at every level rather than sample 
implementation and enforcement. 

.4 firniiiht ration —The Research, Planning and Evalua- 
tion Division within the Department of Education admin- 
isters the program statew ide. The program is 100 percent 
state funded. 

Po/>ii/rt/ion~During the 1973-74 academic year grades 
K, 2, 4, 6, 8 and 9 will be tested. During the 1972-73 



year grade 5 was also tested. Participation is required in 
grades K, 4 and 8. The individual school can decide 
whether to administer the Di'lJcrential Aptitude Tests to 
grade 8 or 9. Last year approximately 1 10,000 students^ 
or about 99 percent of all the eligible students, were 
tested. 

fnsfriimc>/iffifion— Aptitude, intelligeiice, Fnglish, math- 
ematics, reading and work study skills are being tested. 
The following tests were chosen by the Director of Test- 
ing and a committee consisting of test supervisors, repre- 
sentatives from colleges and private schools, a represen- 
tative of the Superintendents Association and other qual- 
ified test specialists: 



Metropolitan Readiness Test 
Tests of Basic Experiences 
Boehfn Test of Basic 

Concepts 
Coiinitive Abilities Test 

fowa 7 est of Basic Skills 

Lor^C' Thorndike Intelligence 
Test 

Differential Aptitude Tests 



1972- 73 Kindergarten 

1973- 74 Kindergarten 

1973-74 Kindergarten 

1972- 73 Grades 2,5,6 

1973- 74 Grades 2,4,6,8 

1972- 73 Grades 2,4,5,6,^ 

1973- 74 Grades 2,4,6,8 

1972-73 Grades 4,8 

1972- 73 Grade 9 

1973- 74 Grades 8,9 
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Data CiAlection and Prorrs^in/?— During the 1972-73 
academic year there were two testing periods: fall (Octo- 
ber through November)— grades 4 and 8, and spring 
(April through May)~grades K, 2, 5, 6 and 9. Class- 
room teachers administered the tests. Houghton-Mifflin 
scores the tests for grades 2, 4 and 8; Westinghousc 
Learning Corporation scores the tests for grades K, 5 and 
6; and The Psychological Corporation scores the tests for 
grade 9. Local, state and national norms are provided. 

Use of Dairt— Program results are used for instruction, 
comparative analysis across schools, guidance, program 
planning and program evaluation. The State Education 
Agency and the test publishers assist local interpretation 
of test results by providing workshops, consultations and 
audio-visual aids for the classroom teachers, guidance 
counselors and administrators. 

DisseminationSVdic, school system, school, class and 
student summaries are prepared by the State Education 
Agency, Rhode Island College and the three test pub- 
lishers working out of Measurement Research Center 
(MRC). Program reports are sent to the State Education 
Agency, the State Board of Education, school districts, 
schools, principals, teacher organizations and teachers; 
an.< Jiis year for the first time reports will be sent to the 
newspapers. 
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Fiif«r*»— Progritni ctH)rdinator, areas assessed, Icsls, 
norms, use of data, interpretive materials and dissemina- 
tion of results are likely to change or be expanded in the 
near future. A limited staff in the State Education Agency 
prevents the degree of teacher training for test adminis- 
tralion ihai is desired. 

( To 11 /ar/— Carol Kominski 

Rhode Island Slate Department of Education 
Providence, Rhode Island 02908 
Telephone: (401) 277-2050 



SOUTH CAROLINA 

Rurifo»e—\\K major purposes of the South Carolina 
Statewide Testing Program are to provide definitive in- 
formation to be used as a basis for pupil guidance, to 
identify individual problems and talents, to evaluate in- 
struction, and to provide data to be used for manage- 
ment decisions through an effective information system. 
These purposes stem from objectives adopted by the 
State Board of Education which scr^'e to identify prob- 
lems, and assist the implementation of programs designed 
t<^ improve education. The testing program is an attempt 
to provide information to the state and local districts 
which relates to an assessment of these objectives. 

f*o/iVv— The Department of Education, in conjunction 
with the Board of Education and the Superintendent, 
determines program policy. 

Adminisiralion—Thc Department of Education through 
the Office of Research is responsible for coordinating the 
program statewide. The activities of this office are funded 
by state and federal monies including some Title III 
funds, 

P<?pii!ftii€>n—\n 1972-73. all fourth and seventh grade 
students in the participating schools and a sample of 
ninth and twelfth grade students were tested. In 1973-74 
students in grade 1 I will be substituted for the twelfth 
grade, in order to test the principal target population of 
sixteen-year-olds. School participation is not required, 
although participation is essentially universal. Approx- 
imately S5 percent, or 105.000 of the eligible students, 
were tested in 1972-73. 

t nsirumentation— In 1972-73, the Office of Research of 
the Department of Education in conjunction with the 
Superintendent selected the I(f\va Tests of Educational 
Development for grades 9 and 1 2, the Comprehensive 
Tests of Basic Skills for grades 4 and 7, and the Short 



Form Test of Academic Aptitude for grade 4. These 
tests measured aptitude, English, mathematics, natural 
science, reading and social studies. The Department of 
Education plans to use the Comprehensive Tests of Basic 
Skills in all grades (4. 7. 9, and 11 ) in 1973-74. A meas- 
ure of self-concept was pilot tested in grades 5, 8, and 1 1 . 
The Department of Education is working cooperatively 
with a social psychologist from Johns Hopkins University 
in revising an instrument for self-concept. This instru- 
ment will be, in a sense, tailor-made, since it will be a 
subscalc of the Psyche-Social Maturity Scale. The test 
battery is expected to expand in the near future to include 
measures of health, physical fitness, speaking, listening, 
safety, citizenship and cultural arts. 

Dala Collection and /*rorFJiJn"n^— Classroom teachers 
administer the tests in October and May. The test pub- 
lisher has been scoring the regular tests, and Measure- 
ment Research Center at Westinghouse Learning Cor- 
poration scored the self-concept measure; however, the 
Department of Education will probably score some of 
the tests in the future. School district, state and national 
norms are used, 

Vse of Dala— The results of the program are used for 
guidance, program evaluation, program planning, public 
relations and allocation of funds, in the sense that the 
results are used to identify districts where the perform- 
ance is poor. An effort will then be made to assist these 
districts with personnel and funds. On the local level, 
results may be used for teacher evaluation and identifica- 
tion of exemplary programs. The Department of Educa- 
tion, the test publisher and district education agencies 
hold workshops to assist local interpretation of the data. 
These workshops include consultations, publications and 
audio-visual aids. 

Disseminaiion^Thc test publisher provides student 
records, classroom summaries and several types of tech- 
nical reports to the Department of Education, school 
districts, schools, students, principals and teachers. Par- 
ents receive these reports only by decision of the individ- 
ual schools. Based on these technical reports, the State 
Department of Education and local departments of edu- 
cation prepare state, school system and school sum- 
maries, and disseminate these summaries to newspapers, 
the State Board of Education, school districts, every 
county library and offices w ithin the Department of Edu- 
cation. The governor and legislature have access to the 
reports, although they may not specifically receive copies. 

Fi//«rf»~The elements likely to change in the near future 
are the target population, areas assessed, and tests, as 
mentioned under Instrumentation. Other likely changes 
include funding and data processing procedures. The 
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rcNults will probably be more widely disseminated and 
more detailed. The Department of Education is pres- 
ently awaiting the revision of several cvl^'jectivcs which 
will cause the emphasis of the program to be more cx- 
p.msive. The major problem of the program is funding. 

rofi/w/— Charles R. Statlcr, Head Supervisor 
Evaluation and Testing Unit 
Office of Research 
State Department of Education 
Rutledgc Building 
Columbia, South Carolina 29201 
Telephone: (803) 758-2301 



SOUTH DAKOTA 

Piirpifse— The major purposes of the South Dakota 
Statewide Testing Program are '.o: help identify individ- 
ual student needs, assess the .^choo^s educational pro- 
gram and provide a statewide assessment of educational 
needs. 

/*o/iVv— An advisory committee of school counselors 
determines program poiiey. The participating counselors 
are appointed by the State Superintendent. 

Administrators— The Guidance and Counseling Section 
of the Department of Education and Cultural Affairs, 
Division of Elementary and Secondary Education, co- 
ordinates the program statewide. The program is funded 
by ESEA, Title III. 

/*o/>u/fir/o«— Approximately 25,000 private and public 
school students in v^ades 4 and 9 were tested in 1 972-73. 
Although participation is not required, about 95 percent 
of the eligible schools participated. 

tnHtrumentation— The SRA Achievement Series was 
administered to grade 4 students and the Iowa Tests of 
Educational Development was administered to grade 9 
students. The areas tested are English, mathcrnatics, 
natural science, social science and reading. The tests 
were selected by the committee of guidance counselors. 

Data Coiiertion and Processinp(—Thc tests arc ad- 
ministered during September and October by school 
counselors. The test publishers score the tests. Local, 
state and national norms are used. 

I sf> o/ Program results are used on a local level 
for instruction, guidance, program evaluation and pro- 
gram planning. The data is also used by the state to gain 



information on statewide educational needs. The Divi- 
sion of Elementary and Secondary Education (SEA) and 
the test publishers provide workshops and consulting to 
help administrators, school counselors and classroom 
teachers interpret and use program results. 

Dissenunation—Thc test publishers prepare state sum- 
maries, school system summaries, school summaries and 
student reports which are sent to the respective schools 
and school districts and to the Division of Elementary 
and Secondary Education (SEA). The Division also pre- 
pares reports as needed. 

Future-Money is a major problem related to the pro- 
gram. A change in spending priority may eliminate the 
testing program. The areas most likely to change in the 
program in the near future are goals or objectives, areas 
assessed and the tests used. 

f'onffirf— Richard D. Parker 
Administrator, 

Guidance and Counseling Services 
Division of Elementary and 
Seconday Education 
Pierre, South Dakota 57501 
Telephone: (605) 224-3473 



TENNESSEE 

introdiicfion-Smcc 1936, testing programs have been 
made available in Tennessee, funded with various com- 
binations of local, state and federal monies. The Ten- 
nessee State Testing and Evaluation Center offers a wide 
variety of tests and services. The program discussed here 
involves only ^hat phase which is paid for through the 
state agency. 

Purpose—The major purposes of the Tennessee testing 
program arc: guidance, identification of individuals with 
learning problems, identification of the talented, instruc- 
tional evaluation and the provision of data for a man- 
agement information system. 

Po/iry— Program policy is determined by the State De- 
partment of Education and the State Testing and Evalu- 
ation Center in consultation with users of the services. 

Administration— The Field Services Division of the 
Stale Department of Education administers the program 
through the State Testing and Evaluation Center located 
on the University of Tennessee campus at Knoxville. 
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Population— During Ihc 1972-73 school year, tests were 
administered to students in grades 5 and 8. Eighty-eight 
F)erccnt of the eligible schools participated; 180,375 stu- 
dents were tested. The population I js been expanded 
for 1973-74. School districts have the options of choos- 
ing three grade levels from grades 5, 8, 9, 10, 1 1 and 12. 
School participation is not required. 

Instrumentation-FoT 1973-74, state funded programs 
provide choices from among the following: Differential 
Aptitude Tests (choice of one grade level: 9, 10, 11 or 
12), Metropolitan Achievement Test in grades 5 and 8, 
and the Career Maturity Index in grades 8 and/or 11. 
These tests measure science, reading, social science, 
career maturity, and aptitude. An Attitudes Toward 
School Survey developed by the Bureau of Research, 
Memphis State University, and the State Testing and 
Evaluation Center will be provided in grades 8 
and /or 1 1 . 

Data Collection and Processing— llxQ local school 
districts administer the tests, mostly in the fall. The 
State Testing and Evaluation Center and the University 
of Tennessee score and process the tests on a NCS Sentry 
70 and an IBM 360-65 computer facility. 

Use of Dnta— The results of the program are used for 
instructional evaluation, comparative analysis across 
schools, identification of exemplary programs, guidance, 
program evaluation and program planning. The State 
Department of Education and the University of Ten- 
nessee provide workshops, consultations and publica- 
tions to adminisrators, counselors, classroom teachers, 
community groups, PTAs and school boards. 

Dissemination— The State Testing and Evaluation 
Center prepares state, regional, school district, school 
and individual pupil reports. State norms are dissemi- 
nated to all users. 

Fu/ure— Providing appropriate instrumentation, im- 
proving the uses of tests, and funding are major problems 
associated with the program. The most likely changes 
to occur in the near future are changes in sources of 
funding and a more comprehensive analysis of the re- 
sults for state and district uses. Research will continue 
to identify the school and non-school correlates of 
achievement. 

Contact—Dv. John N. Hooker, Director 

State Testing and Evaluation Center 
1000 White Avenue Building 
University of Tennessee 
Knoxville, Tennessee 37916 
Telephone: (615) 974-5385 



REFERENCES 

Annual Catalog of Tests and Services. Tennessee State Testing 
and Evaluation Center. 

The Prediction of Achievement Means of Schools from Son- 
School Factors throuf*h Criterion Scaling. Tennessee Stale Test- 
ing and Evaluation Center. 



TEXAS 

Purpose The major purposes of the Texas Criterion 
Referenced Testing Program are guidance, individual- 
ized instruction and educational needs assessment. 

Policy-Thc State Department of Education with advice 
from local school personnel determines the program 
policy. 

Administration— The Division of Guidance Services in 
the State Department of Education coordinates the pro- 
gram statewide. The activities of this division are funded 
by Title III ESEA. 

Population— Vox the past three years, the program has 
been administered in the sixth grade. Last year, 60 per- 
cent of the eligible schools participated in the program; 
145,000 students were tested. School participation is 
voluntary. The testing program is available to public and 
private schools. 

Instrumentation—lhQ State Department of Education, 
assisted by reading and mathematics teachers, selected 
the Prescriptive Reading Inventory and the Prescriptive 
Mathematics Inventory. 

Data Collection and P rocess in ^^Thc tests are ad- 
ministered in September, usually by guidance coun- 
selors. The test publisher, CTB/McGraw-Hill, is 
responsible for scoring the tests. Since these tests are 
criterion referenced, the norms reported are the percent- 
age of students who mastered each objective tested. 

Use of Da/a— Texas has a system of 20 regional service 
centers; in each center, there is a regional guidance co- 
ordinator. After the tests are administered and scored, 
the guidance coordinators conduct workshops to aid 
guidance counselors and classroom teachers in the inter- 
pretation of the data. Representatives of CTB/McGraw- 
Hill assist the regional guidance coordinators with these 
workshops. 

Dissemination— The State Deparment of Education 
prepares state, school system, school, class and regional 
summaries, as well as student reports. These summaries 
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are disseminated as appropriate to the school districts, 
schools, principals and teachers; the reports are also 
available within the Department of Education. 

Falure— The elements most likely to change in the near 
future are the target population, policy control, areas 
assessed and instrumentation. There are no major prob- 
lems related to the program other than the unique 
problems associated with using criterion referenced tests 
in a statewide program. Texas is striving for a satisfac- 
tory method of reporting the results of criterion refer- 
enced testing. 

Confaci— Dr. James Clark 

Texas Education Agency 
201 East Brazos Street 
Austin, Texas 87804 
Telephone: (512) 475-4276 



UTAH 

At the present time, Utah does not have a formal state 
testing program. Each school district may independently 
select achievement, intelligence, aptitude and other tests 
which are appropriate to their particular needs. Manda- 
tory statewide testing programs have received increased 
legislative consideration in recent years but to date spe- 
cific laws have not been enacted 

The past two years a special statewide testing pro- 
gram. Project Identification, has been conducted to help 
local school districts evaluate individuals who have been 
referred with suspected physical and/or mental handi- 
caps. In this program, which helps the state meet rec- 
ommendations of House Bill 105, a special team of 
psychological testing consultants administers an indi- 
vidual diagnostic test battery to a stratified random 
sample of students who currently are not receiving spe- 
cial education services. This test battery includes the 
Bendvr-CestaU, either the Wechsler or Stanford-Binet 
intelligence tests and the Draw-A-Person and Sentence 
Completion assessment devices. Additional information 
is collected through specially designed parent and 
teacher inventories and behavior rating scales. Federal 
ESEA Title VI funds support the major portion of the 
program. 

Contaci^Jay K. Donaldson 

Test and Measurement Specialist 
Instructional Support Division 
Utah State Board of Education 
1 36 East South Temple Street 
Salt Lake City, Utah 84111 
Telephone: (801) 328-5982 



VERMONT 

At this time, Vermont has no statewide testing program. 

Conlacl-Shirley M, Reid, Consultant 
Pupil Personnel Services 
Department of Education 
State Office Building 
Monlpelier, Vermont 05602 
Telephone: (802) 828-3141 



VIRGIN ISLANDS 

Purposes— The major purposes of the Program of Guid- 
ance, Counseling and Testing are guidance, identification 
of individual problems and talents, instructional aid, 
placement and grouping of students and the provision of 
high school equivalency exams. 

Po/ic>— Policy is determined by the Division of Pupil 
Personnel Services with the cooperation of the testing 
committee and the Division of Curriculum and Instruc- 
tion. All decisions must have the approval of the Com- 
missioner. 

Adminisiraiion—The program is administered through 
the Division of Pupil Personnel Services. $20,000 is pro- 
vided by ESEA Title III. The difference in program 
costs is financed with local funds. 

Po/jtifation— During the 1972-73 year, grades 1-1 1 were 
tested. The regular testing program includes only grades 
J, 3, 6, 8, 9 and 11, but grades 2, 4, 5, 7 and 10 were 
included under a special ESEA Title III assessment pro- 
gram. Approximately 15,000 students were tested. Par- 
ticipation is required; however, the existence of special 
bilingual programs in some schools brought participation 
down to 90 percent of the schools. 

Instrumeniaiion-^Tht areas tested are: mathematics, 
natural science, reading, social science, aptitude and 
achievement. Vocational and occupational interests are 
inventoried. Intelligence tests are administered only 
when necessary. The following standardized tests are 
being used: 

Stanford Achievement Test grades 3,6,8,9,11 

also grades 4,7,10 

Differential Aptitude Tests grade 9 

1972-73 also grades 
10 and 1 1 in one 
district only 
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California Achieve ment Tests placement for non- 
citizens— grades 3-12 

California Test of Basic Skills 1 972-73 for high 

school equivalency 

Metropolitan Achievement Tests 1973-74 for high 

school equivalency 

Other tests made available to schools for use at their 
discretion are: 

GateS'McGinitie Reading* Test chiefly for 

elementary grades 

Stanford Diagnostic Reading Test 
Lorge-Thorndike Intelligence Test 
Kiinlman- Anderson Test 

The tests are selected by the Division of Pupil Personnel 
Services and a committee of teachers, counselors and 
specialists selected on the '■ecommendation of the Divi- 
sion of Pupil Personnel Services. 

Data Collection and Processing-Thc tests are ad- 
ministered in the fall and spring. Guidance counselors, 
with limited help from classroom teachers, administer 
the tests. On the primary level (grades 1-3) the tests are 
scored at the school. All other tests (grades 4-11) are 
scored by the test publishers. National norms are pro- 
vided. 

Use of D«ra— Program results are used for instruction, 
guidance, program evaluation, program planning and as 
vocational and academic aids. The Division of Pupil 
Personnel Services arranges for meetings by grade level 
to discuss interpretation and use of program results with 
administrators, classroom teachers and students. 

DisseminationSchoo] and class summaries, and in 
some instances student profiles, are prepared by the Di- 
vision of Pupil Personnel Services and the test pub- 
lishers. These reports are distributed to the schools and 
teachers. Students receive results through their school. 

FlilMre— The Virgin Islands is working on the develop- 
ment of local norms. They are also rewriting their edu- 
cational objectives in behavioral terms. In 1973-74 they 
would like to concentrate on arithmetic and reading and 
use more criterion referenced tests. Other recommenda- 
tions which have been made to improve the program 
were that classroom teachers be trained to administer the 
tests and that more interpretive materials be made avail- 
able. The major problem has been the retrieval of test 
results. Departmental procedures which must be com- 
plied with in obtaining scoring services plus the fact thrt 
machine-scoring is done on the mainland contribute to 
the delay in the return of answer sheets. 



ConlnrZ-Rehcnia Gabriel, Director 

Division of Pupil Personnel Services 
Department of Education 
P.O. Box 630 

St. Thomas, Vigin Islands 008O1 
Telephone: (809) 774-0100 



VIRGINIA 

Piir/;o«e— The major purposes of the Virginia State 
Testing Program are guidance, identification of indivi- 
dual problems and talents, placement and grouping of 
students, and the provision of data for a management 
information system. 

Po/icy— Program policy is determined by the Virginia 
State Board of Education, 

Administration— T\\Q Testing Service of the State De- 
partment of Education coordinates the program state- 
wide. The activities of this coordination are funded by 
state monies. 

Popii/a/ion— The program is administered in grades 4, 
6, 8, and 1 1. Local options do exist, however, whereby 
divisions may test other grades. The testing program is 
required for all schools; the participation rate for last 
year was 100 percent, which included 542,500 students. 

Instrumentation— 1. i\t Department of Education se- 
lected the SRA Achievement Series for grades 4 and 6, 
the Sequential Tests of Educational Progress and the 
Sciuwl and College Ability Tests for grades 8 and II. 
These tests plus the Metropolitan Readiness Test, the 
Kidilman- Anderson Test and the Differential Aptitude 
Tests are used for optional grade levels. These tests 
measure the following cognitive areas: aptitude, mathe- 
matics, reading, social science, English expression, writ- 
ing and science. 

Data Collection and Processing— Jn 1972-73, the tests 
were administered in the fall and spring; in 1973-74, the 
students were tested in September and October. The in- 
dividuals responsible for administering the tests vary 
according to locality. The test publishers provide scor- 
ing services. National, state and division norms are used. 

Use of Drtf a— The results of the program are used mainly 
for instruction and guidance. Workshops and consulta- 
tions provided by the State and Local Departments of 
Education and the test publishers are available to ad- 
ministrators, guidance counselors and classroom 
teachers. 
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Dwsemmofiort— The State Department of Education 
receives state, school system, county, school and class 
system summaries as well as individual student reports 
from data reported by the test publishers. Division sum- 
maries are distributed to the State Department of Edu- 
cation, the State Board of Education, Divisions and 
others on request. Counselors, teachers, and other staff 
members have access to test results of individual pupils. 

Future— In the near future, the elements most likely to 
change are goals and objectives, funding, tests, data 
processing procedures and interpretive materials. No 
major problems related to the program have been 
reported. 

Confrtc/— James Bagby 

Supervisor of Testing 
State Department of Education 
Richmond, Virginia 23216 
Telephone: (804) 770-2615 



WASHINGTON 

Washington does not have a legislative mandate requir- 
ing statewide testing or a state operated student testing 
program at this time. However, there are developmental 
efforts underway to assess educational outcomes. 

Contact^Gordon B. Ensign Jr. 

Supervisor, Program Evaluation 
Old Capitol Building 
Olympia, Washington 98504 
Telephone: (206) 753-3449 



WEST VIRGINIA 

Purpose^Thc major purpose of the State-County Test- 
ing Program is to gather data on student ability and 
progress for state, county and school use. 

PoZicy— Program policy is determined by the State 
Board of Education and an advisory committee consist- 
ing of teachers, counselors, county guidance directors 
and university personnel. 

Administrntion—Thc State Department of Education 
administers the program through the agency of the Di- 
vision of Guidance, Counseling and Testing. It is funded 
by the state. 



Popii/rtfion— Approximately 119,000 students from 
grades 3, 6, 9 and 1 1 were tested in 1972. School partici- 
pation was required and 100 percent of the eligible 
schools were included in the program. 

Instrumentation— The Scholastic Testing Service's 
Educational Development Series was administered to 
grades 3, 6, 9 and II. This test measures English skills, 
mathematics, natural science, reading and social studies 
in the areas of both the U.S.A. and Solving Everyday 
Problems. There is also an ability section which includes 
verbal and nonverbal. These tests were selected by an 
advisory group of teachers, counselors, county guidance 
directors and university personnel. Noncognitive areas 
measured were: career interests, attitude toward school 
subjects and assessment of school plans. 

Datn Collection and Processing— Ninth and eleventh 
graders are tested during October; third and sixth graders 
in March. The local education agency decides which 
school personnel will administer the instruments. Scoring 
of the tests was do.^e by the Department of Education, 
Division of Guidance, Counseling and Testing. Local, 
county, state and regional norms were reported. 

Use of Results of the program were used for in- 

struction, guidance, program evaluation, program plan- 
ning and college placement. The State Education 
Agency, college or university, test publishers and county 
or district education agency assisted administrators, 
guidance counselors and classroom teachers through 
workshops, consultations and publications. 

Dissemination— A variety of reports is prepared by the 
Division of Guidance, Counseling and Testing of the 
State Department of Education: state summaries, county 
summaries, school summaries, class rosters for grades 3 
and 6, student reports and student profiles which go 
directly to the students. Copies of these reports are pro- 
vided to the State Department of Education, the gover- 
nor, the legislature, the State Board of Education, school 
districts, schools, principals, colleges or universities and 
related agencies such as the Department of Vocational 
Rehabilitation on Employment Security, and soon. 

Fwriire— The program is presently undergoing an evalu- 
ation. Changes will be made in accordance with the re- 
sults of the evaluation. A major problem related to this 
program is data processing procedures and cost. 

Contact-'Kc'iih C. Smith 

Director of Guidance, Counseling and Testing 
Capitol Complex B057 
Charleston, West Virginia 25305 
Telephone: (304) 348-2703 
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WISCONSIN 

Purpose—The major purposes of the Wisconsin State 
Testing Program are guidance, high school equivalency 
and identification of individual problems and talents. In 
addition, schools may participate in the testing program 
for their own individual purposes. 

PoKcy—Program policy is determined by the Wisconsin 
State Testing Program at the Direction of the State Test- 
ing Committee formed by the State Secondary Principals* 
Association. 

Administration— The Wisconsin State Testing Program 
housed at the University of Wisconsin coordinates the 
program statewide. The program is self-supporting. 

Popw/«/iofi— Approximately 150,000 students in grades 
3 through 12 were tested in 1972. The percentage of 
schools which participated is not presently available. 
School participation is not required. 

Instrumentation-^The State Testing Committee, with 
assistance from the Director of the State Program, se- 
lected the following tests for use in the program: the 
School and College Ability Tests Series II in grades 4 
through 12; the /owa Tests oj Educational Development 
—The Assessment 5wrve>'— in grades '^''^throTigh 12; the 
Sequential Tests of Educational Progress Series II in 
grades 4 through 12; the Henmon-Nelson Test of Mental 
Ability in grades 3 through 12; and the Strong Vocational 
Interest Blank for grade 12. The Wisconsin High School 
Equivalency Examination is also offered. These tests are 
designed to measure aptitude, English, mathematics, 
natural science, writing and interests. From a list of tests 
offered the individual schools select those they wish to 
administer. 

Data Collection and Frocc««mg~Classroom teachers, 
guidance counselors and the school administrative staff 
are responsible for administering the tests during the 
entire school year from August to June. The Wisconsin 
State Testing Program Committee is responsible for 
scoring the tests; local, state and national norms are used. 

Use of Data—The results of the program are used in re- 
search studies. Also, the individual schools may use the 
test results for whatever purpose they wish. Schools are 
encouraged to identify new ways to use their test results 
in improving the quality of their education and counsel- 
ing. The Wisconsin State Testing Program Committee 
provides consultations and attends appropriate confer- 
ences to aid administrators, guidance counselors, class- 
room teachers, community groups, the PT/\ and school 
boards in the interpretation of the data. 



Disseminaiion— The Wisconsin State Testing Program 
routinely prepares individual student reports and class 
summaries; these summaries are sent to schools. Other 
reports and item analyses are prepared on request. 

Future-The elements in the program likely to change 
in the near future are the tests used and the norms. The 
major problems related to the program are the lack of 
a specified testing program, and the need for additional 
funding sources to augment services which are now 
barely self-supporting despite their limited scope. There 
also exists a need to provide more leadership and locally 
tailored information and assistance to the participating 
school districts. 

Conittcis— William Thomas 

Director, Wisconsin State Testing Pro.gram 
University of Wisconsin 
736 University Avenue 
Madison, Wisconsin 53706 
Telephone: (608) 262-5863 

Russell Mosely 

Coordinator, Curriculum Development 
State Department of Public Instruction 
126Langdon Street 
Madison, Wisconsin 53702 
Telephone: (608) 266-2658 

REFERENCES 

The Bulletin, Wisconsin Association of Secondary School Prin- 
cipals. (*The Wisconsin State Testing Program/' Vol. 3, no. 5, 
March 1948; *'Your State Testing Program," winter issue, 1954; 
"A Local Test Construction Study," spring issue, 1954; "Our 
Wisconsin State Testing Program/' spring issue, 1955). 
Fall Program J 973, The University of Wisconsin. 

WYOMING 

At the present time, Wyoming has no statewide testing 
program. The current statewide measurement effort is 
the Wyoming Educational Needs Assessment Project, 
which was established to fulfill the requirements of Title 
III, ESEA. 

Contacts— P^ggy Bagby 

Assistant to Director of WYENAP 
The University of Wyoming 
College of Education 
Laramie, Wyoming 82070 
Telephone: (307) 766-6490 

Dr. Gary C. Lane, Director 
Planning, Evaluation and Research 
State Department of Education 
Cheyenne, Wyoming 82002 
Telephone: (307) 777-7621 
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APPENDIX A 
STATE TESTING PROGRAMS INTERVIEW GUIDE 



Spring 1973 



State- 



Individual Interviewed- 



Interviewer- 
Date 



Return to: Office of Field Surveys 

Educational Testing Service 
Room B-008 
Princeton, N. J. 08540 
Telephone: 609 921-9000 



Program Title and Purposes 
1. What is the official name of the program?- 



2. What is the major purpose of the program? (You may check 
more than one.) 

a. College admissions 

b. Guidance 

c. High school equivalency 

d. Identification of individual problems and talents 

e. Instructional evaluation 

f. Placement and grouping of students 

g. Providing data for a management information system 

h. Scholarship and other awards 

i. Other 

Program Policy 

3. Who determines program policy . . . i.e., how the program 
is conducted and what changes will be made in the nature 
of the program? 

a. Citizen's advisory group 

b. Chief State School Officer 

c. Representatives of major school systems 

d. State Board of Education 

e. State Education Agency 

f. . State Legislature 

g. State Testing Bureau 

h. College or university 

i. Other 

Administration of the Program 

4. What agency coordinates the program statewide? 

a. College or university 

b. Elementary and secondary education bureau 

c. Planning and Evaluation 

d. Pupil Personnel Services 

e. Research 

f. Other '. : 

5. How are the program activities of the coordinating agency 
funded? 



Population Tested 

6. In what grades is the program administered?- 



7. Is school participation required? 
a. Yes b. No 

8. What percent of eligible schools were included last year? 



9. How many students were tested last year?- 



Areas Tested 

10. Which of the following cognitive areas are being tested? 

a. Aptitude, intelligence or scholastic aptitude 

b. English 

c. Foreign language 

d. Health 

e. Mathematics 

f. Natural science 

g. Reading 

h. Social science 

i. Vocational 
j. Writing 

k. Other 

1 1 . Which of the following noncognitive areas are being tested? 

a. None 

b. Attitudes (specify) 

c. Citizenship 

d. Creativity 

e. Interests 

f. Personal values 

g. Self-concept 

h. Other 

Instrumentation (See Question 12A.) 

12. Were any measures tailor-made or revised for use in the 
program? 
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13. Who developed these tailor-made tests? 

a. Consultants 

b. Outside contractors 

c. State Education Agency 

d. Committees of teachers, curriculum specialists, guidance 
counselors, etc. 

e. Other 

14. Who selected the tests used in the program? 

a. Committee (teachers, curriculum specialists, guidance 
counselors, etc.) 

b. Consultants 

c. Directors of Testing 

d. State Education Agency 

e. Other 

Data Collection and Processing 

15. What months of the school year are the tests administered? 



16. Who is responsible for giving the tests, inventories, etc., for 
the program? 

a- Classroom teachers 

b. Guidance counselors 

c. School administrative staff 

d. Other 

17. Who is responsible for scoring the tests? 

a. Local school 

b. Local school district 

c. Intermediate education agency 

d. Outside contractors (who?) 

e. State Education Agency 

f. College or university 

g. Test publisher 

h. Other 

IS. What types of norms are used? 

a. Local 

b. County 

c. State 

d. Regional 

e. National 

L Other 

Use of Data 

19. How are the results of the program used? 

a. Allocation of stale or federal funds 

b. Instruction 

c. Comparative analysis ;^ cross schools 

d. Identification of exemplary programs 

e. Guidar.ce 

f. Program evaluation 

g. Program planning 

h. Public relations 

i. Teacher evaluation 
j. College placement 
k. College admissions 

I. Other 



20. What efforts are undertaken to assist local interpretation and 
use of program results? 

a. None 

b. Workshops 

c. Consulting 

d. Publications 

e. .Audio-visual aids 

f. Other 

21. Who provides this help? 

a. State Education Agency 

b. College or university 

c. Test publisher 

d. Local Education agency 

e. County or district education agency 

f. Other 

22. For whom is this assistance provided? 

a. Administrators 

b. Guidance counselors 

c. Classroom teachers 

d. Community groups 

e. PTA 

f. School boards 

g. Students 

h. Other 

Disseminadon 

23. What kinds of reports are prepared? 

a. None 

b. State summaries 

c. County summaries 

d. School system summaries 

e. School summaries 

f. Class summaries 

g. Student reports 

h. Other 

24. Who receives a copy of the program reports? 

a. State Education Agency 

b. Governor 

c. Legislature 

d. Newspapers 

e. State Board of Education 

f. School districts 
£. Schools 

h. Students 

i. Parents 

j- Principals 

k. Teacher organizations 

1. Teachers 

m. Colleges or universities 

n. Other 

25. Who prepares ihe reports? 

a. College or university 

b. Outside contractors 

c. State Education Agency 

d. lest publisher 

e. Other 



26. Which of the following elements in your program are most 
likely to change in the near future? 

a. Goals or objectives 

b- Target population 

c. Policy control 

d. Funding 

e. Coordination 

f. Administration of tests 

g. Areas assessed 

h. Tests 

i. Data processing procedures 
j. Norms 

k. Use of data 

1. Interpretive materials 

m. Dissemination of results 

n. Other^, 



12A. What tests arc used in the program and at what grades? 



TEST TITLE 


GRADE 


K 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


11 


12 


Lorge-Thomdike Intelligence Test 




























L^IllCI CI i llul / »|JlllUUC 1 cslo 




























School and College Ability Tests 




























Short-Form Test of Menial Maiurily 




























Iowa Tests of Educational Development 




























Stanford Achievement Test 




























Sequential Tests of Educational Progress 




























California Achievement Tests 




























Iowa Tests of Basic Skills 




























Metropolitan Achievement Tests 




























Otis Qjick-Scoring Menial Ability Tests 




























SRA Achievement Series 





























Additional Comments: 



27. Are there major problems related to the program? Specify. 

28. Are there special characteristics of your state program which 
this interview guide has failed to cover? Specify. 
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APPENDIX B 
Response Summary 





Purposes 

Q. 2 

a b c d e f g h 1 


Program Policy 

Q. 3 

a b c d e f g h i 


Administration 
a b c d e f 


Funding 
Q. 5 

a b c d e 


Alabama 


• • • 


• 


• 


• • 


Arizona 


• 


• 


• 




Arkansas 


• 


• 


• 


• 


Catifoinia 


• • • 


• • • • 


• • 


• • 


Colorado 


• • • 


• • • 


• 


• • 


Delo^-are 


• • 


• • • 


• • 


• • • 


District of Colunnbia 


• • • # • 


a • 


• 


• 


Florida: 12th grade 


• • • • • 


e • • 


• 


• 


Florida: 8th j^vade 


• • e • o 


Q a 


a 


• 


Georgia 


• • • • 


• 


• 




Hawaii 


# • • • # 


• • 


• 


• 


Idaho 


• • • 




• 


• 


Diinois 


• • • • 


• • 


• 


C • 


Jowa: FTP 


• • • • 


• 


• 


• • 


Iowa; IBSP 


• • • 


• 


• 


• • 


Kansas 


• • • • 


• • 


• 


• 


Massachusetts 


• 


• • 


• • 


• • 


Minnesota: MSTP 




• 


• 


• • 


Mississippi 


• • • • 


• 


• 


• 


Nebraska 


• 


m 


• 


• 


Nevada 


• 


• • 


• 


• 


New Jersey 




• • • • • • 


• 




New Mexico 


• • • 


• • • • • 


• 


• • • 


New York: PEP 


• • 


• 


• 


• 


New York: REP 


• • • 


• 


• 


• • 


New York: SAEP 


• • 


• 


• 


• • 


New York: OETP 


• • 


• 


• 


• 


New York: RSTP 


• • • 


• 


• 


• 


New York: HSETP 


• • 


• 


• 




New York: CPEP 




• 


• 


• 


North Carolina 


• • • 


• • 


• 




North Dakota 


• • • • 


• 


• 


• • • 


Puerto Rico: EP 


• • • 


• 


• 


• • 


Puerto Rico: HSEP 


a • 


• 


o 




Rhode Island 


• • • • 


• 


• • 


# 


South Carolina 


• • • e 


• • • 


• 


• • • 


South Dakota 






• 


• 


Tennessee 


• • • • 


• • 


• • 




Texas 


• • 


• 


• 


• 


Virginia 


e • • • 


• 


• 




Virgin Islands 




• • • 


• 




West Virginia 


• 


• • 


• 














Programs 


5 22 3 23 27 14 14 4 15 


2 9 4 21 16 4 1 4 14 


7 0 7 10 6 17 


29 17 9 5 3 


States 


4 20 3 19 23 13 14 4 14 


2 9 4 15 15 4 1 3 14 


5 0 7 10 6 10 


23 16 8 4 2 



2. What IS the major purpose of the program? (You may 
check JT.ore than one.) 

a. College admissions 

b. Guidance 

c. High school equivalency 

d. Identification of individual problems and talents 

e. fnstructtonal evaluation 

f. Placement and grouping gf students 

g. Providing data fot' a management information system 

h. Scholarships and other awards 

i. Other 



3, Who determines program pohcy . . . i.e., how the program 
IS conducted and what changes will be rnade in the 
nature of the program? 

a. Citizens' advisory group 

b. Chief State School Officer 

c. Representatives of major school systems 

d. State Board of Education 

e. State education agency 

f. State legislature 

g. State Testing Bureau 

h. College or university 
», Other 



4. What agency coordinates the program statewide? 

a. College or university 

b. Elementary and secondary education bureau 

c. Planning and Evaluation 

d. Pupil Personnel Services 

e. Research 
I. Other 

5. Hoiv are the program activities of the coordinating 
agency funded? 

a. State 

b. ESEA Title III 

c. Other federal 

d. Schools /school districts 

e. Other 



ERIC 



Population Tested 





Q. 6 ^ 
K 123456789 10 11126 


Q. 7 
a b 


Q. 8 


Q. 9 


Alabama 


• • • 


9 


98 


165.000 


Arizona 


• 


9 


100 


36,000 


Arkansas 


• 


9 


40 


25.000 


California 


• • • • • 


9 


100 


1,625.000 


Colorado 


• e 


9 


5s 


12.000 


Delaware 




9 


100 


30,000 




9 


100 


100,000 






9 


100 


80,000 


Florida* 8th grade 




9 




126.000 


oeu I 




9 


100 


250,000 


Ha wa 1 i 




9 


100 


111.577 


Idaho 


9 9 


9 


98 


11,000 


1 llinois 


9 


9 


40 


29.000 


lOWa . r 1 r 


# # • • 


9 


90 


134.914 






9 


95 


293.295 


Kansas 


• 


9 


71 


31,000 


Massachusetts 




9 


100s 


30.000 


iviinnesoio. ivioi r 


9 


9 


98 


70,000 


Mississippi 


• • 


9 


87 


78,000 


Nebraska 


• 


9 




12,000 


Nevada 




9 


100s 


5.800 


New Jersey 




9 


100 


250.000 


New Mexico 


• • • • • • 


9 


100 


90.000 


new TOrK. rCr 




9 


100 


930.000 


New York. Kcr 


• • • • 


9 


100 


700,000 


I'leW TOrK. OMCr 


9 9 9 9 




50 


150.000 


New York: OETP 


9 9 9 9 






100,000 


New York: RSTP 


9 






165.000 


New York: HSETP 


9 






50.000 


New York: CPEP 


9 






9,000 


North Carolina 


9 




100 


12,000 


North Dakota 


9 A 9 9 9 




60 


85.000 


Puerto Rico: EP 


9 9 9 9 


9 




292.000 


Puerto Rico: HSEP 


9 






7,000 


Rhode Island 


9 9 9 


9 




1 10.000 


South Carolina 


9 9 9 9 




85 


105,000 


South Dakota 


9 9 




95 


25.000 


Tennessee 


9 9 




88 


180,375 


Texas 


9 




60 


145,000 


Virginia 


9 9 9 9 


9 


100 


542,500* 


Virgin Islands 


9 9 9 9 9 9 


9 


90 


15,000 


West Virginia 


9 • 9 9 


9 


100 


119,000 












Programs 


1 6 3 9 13 8 12 7 16 15 7 15 11 3 


16 26 






Slates 


1 6 3 9 13 8 12 7 16 11 5 13 8 2 


15 21 




7,337.461 



6. In what grades is the program administered' 8 What percent of eligible schools were included last year? s = sample 



7. is school participation requirpcl' 9. How many students were tested last year' 'includes optional grades tested, 

a. Yes b. No 
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Areas Tested 





Q, 10 (Cognitive) 

^^HrHpfcrh i ik 


Q. 1 1 (Noncognitive) 
abcde fgh 


A la Kta m a 
ty la lia ilia 




_ 








A r rtca c 
Ka 1 1 3a 3 


A A A A O A 
V V V V V V 





Oa 1 1 lUl n 1 a 


WW WW 


A ■ 


1 o u w 


# ##0##0 # 


WW W 








L^lalllLl Ui x^UI Um U la 







PInriHa* 1 Otli nraHo 
nOllUa. I^IM glaUc 




m ~ 


riuilua* oiii ^lauc 




w w 


wc wi K'o 








V W W W W W 


r 

1 


Idaho 


w w W W W W 




1 1 linois 




A A 
W W 


Inu/a • FTP 


A A A A A A 
V W V W W W 


5 


1 UWa . 1 D O r 


% % % % 






W W W W W W 


m ~ 


M d ssd c h u setts 


A A AAA A 


^ 


rVi (1 II IcaOla . TvlOl r 




A A 
W W 


M ississi ppi 


1 * * 




N6br3sk3 


# # # # # # 


A " 


Ncvdda 






New Jersey 


^ • 

• • 




New Mexico 


# #0 0 9 0 


A 

5 


new TOirv. Ktn 


0 0 




New TOrK. KLr 


0 0 0 0 0 0 0 


A 

• 


l>ieW TOiK. oMLn 


0 0 0 


f 


KiA>A7 V«rl^» OPTO 


O 




l>ieW TOiK. rto 1 n 


0 0 0 0 0 0 


A 


new TOrK. nor. 1 n 


0 0 0 


A 


KJa>*> V«rl^» r^PPP 

new TOrK. Ortr 


0 0 0 0 0 0 0 


A 


North Csrolina 


0 0 0 0 0 


A A A 
0 WW 


North knt;) 


0 0 0 0 




Puerto Rico: EP 


0 0 0 0 0 




Puerto Rico: HSEP 


0 0 0 0 




Rhode Island 


0 0 0 0 




South Carolina 


0 0 0 0 0 0 


0 


South Dakota 


0 0 0 0 0 




Tennessee 


0 0 0 0 0 




Texas 






Virginia 


0 0 0 0 0 0 0 




Virgin islands 


0 0 0 0 0 




West Virginia 


0 0 0 0 0 0 


0 0 0 








Programs 


20 27 2 3 36 25 32 22 7 5 13 


34 5 1 0 3 0 4 5 


States 


20 22 1 3 30 21 30 18 5 5 12 


26 5 1 0 3 0 4 5 



10. Which of the following cognitive areas are being tested? 

a. Aptitude, intelligence or scholastic aptitude 

b. English 

c. Foreign language 

d. Health 

e. Mathematics 

f. Natural science 

g. Reading 

h. Social science 
I. Vocational 

J. writing 

k. Ott>t: 



11. Which of the following noncognitivR areas are being 
twted? 

a. None 

b. Attitudes 

c. Citizenship 

d. Creativity 

e. Interests 

f. Personal values 

g. Self-concept 



Instrumentation 





Q. 12 

> z 

1 1 


Q. 13 


Q. 14 


Aldbams 






# 9 


Arizond 








Ark3ns3S 








Cd liforn \3 








Co(or3do 




# 9 












District of Columbid 






AAA 


Florida: 12th grade 




w 


# # 9 


Florida i 8th ^rade 


V 


w w 


V 


Georgia 






V 


H a wa i i 






V 








V 


1 llinois 






V 


Iowa: FTP 






0 


Iowa; IBSP 






V 


1^ a n sa s 






A A 


Massach usetts 




A 
W 




IVM 1 1 1 1 w 3U I O • IVV O 1 1 






W V 


Mississippi 








Nebraska 






A 


N o \y a H 


V 


V 


V 




V 


AAA 

V V W 




Npu/ Mpvifn 


V 


V 


V V 


Npw York* PFP 


V 


V V 


A A 


Npw Ynr k * RF P 


V 


V V 






V 




? 


Npw York* OFTP 




9 O 




New York: RSTP 






jj- 


Npw York* Mc;PTP 






~ 


Npw Ynrk' PPPP 


V 




w 


Nr»rfK f^3»rr»lina 


A 
V 




E 











Puerto Rico: EP 








Puerto Rico: HSEP 


• 


• 




Rhode Island 


• 




• • • 


South Carolina 


• 




• • 


South Dakota 


• 




• 


Tennessee 


• 




• • 


Texas 


• 




• • 


Virginia 


• 






Virgin Islands 


• 




• • 


West Vtrginia 


• 




• 










Programs 


21 21 


0 4 13 8 5 5 


14 2 3 27 14 


States 


14 21 


0 4 8 3 4 5 


12 2 3 21 13 



12. Were any measures tailor-made or revised for use 
in the program? 

13. Who developed these tailor-made tests? 

a. Consultants 

b. Outside contractors 

c. State education agency 

d. Committees of teachers, curr^cjlum 
specialists, guidartce counselors, etc. 

e. Other 

f. Test Publisher 



}4. Who selected the tests used in the program? 

a. Committee (teachers, curriculum specialists, 
guidance counselors, etc.) 

b. Consu/tanfs 

c. Directors of Testing 

d. State education agency 

e. Other 



Data Collection and Processing 





Q. 15 

abcdefghi j klm 


Q. 16 
abed 


Q. 17 

abcde fgh 

— Ei 


Q. 18 

a b c d e f 


Alabama 


• • • 


• • 


0 


0 0 0 


Arizona 


• 


• 


'» 


0 0 0 0 


Arkansas 


• 


• 


0 


0 0 


California 




• • 


0 


0 0 0 0 0 


Colorado 


• 


• • • • 


0 


0 0 0 


Delaware 


• 


• • • 


0 


0 0 0 


District of Columbia 


# • 


• 


0 


0 0 


Florida: 12th grade 


• • 


• 


0 




Fforlcla: Sth grade 


• 


• 




0 0 0 0 


Georgia 




• • 


0 


0 0 0 


Hawaii 


# • 


• 


0 


0 0 


Idaho 


• 


• 


0 


0 0 


Illinois 


• • • 


• • 


0 




Iowa: FTP 
Iowa: IBSP 


• • 


• 


0 


0 0 0 


Kansas 


• • 


• 
• 


0 

0 


0 0 0 

0 0 0 9 


Massachusetts 


• 


• 


0 0 


0 


Minnesota: MSTP 


• • 


• • 


0 


0 


Mississippi 


• 


0 • 


0 


0 0 0 


Nebraska 


• 


• 


0 


0 0 0 


Nevada 


• • 


• • 


0 


0 0 0 0 


New Jersey 


• 


• • 


0 


0 


New Mexico 


• # 


0 


0 0 


0 0 0 


New York: PEP 


• 


0 


0 0 


0 0 


New York: REP 






0 


0 0 


New York: SAEP 






0 


0 


New York: OETP 






0 


0 


New York: RSTP 
New York: HSETP 




0 0 


0 




New York: CPEP 


• • • • 


0 
0 


0 

0 0 




North Carolina 






0 


0 0 0 


North Dakota 


• 


0 0 0 


0 


0 0 O 


Puerto Rico: EP 
Puerto Rico: HSEP 


• • 


0 0 0 


0 




Rhode Island 


• • • • 


0 

0 


0 

0 0 


0 

0 0 0 


South Carolina 


• • 


0 


0 


0 0 0 


South Dakota 


• 0 


0 


0 


0 0 0 


Tennessee 


• 


0 


0 




Texas 


• 


0 


0 


0 


Virginia 


• 


0 


0 


0 0 0 


Virgin Islands 


• 


0 0 


0 0 


0 


West Virginia 


• • 


0 


0 


0 .0 0 0 












Programs 


15 20 8 4 7 5 4 13 10 6 2 4 5 


21 15 9 16 


2 1 0 11 9 7 15 3 


20 4 33 7 21 12 


States 


13 18 7 4 6 4 4 12 9 3 2 2 5 


17 15 9 13 


2 1 0 10 6 7 15 I 


19 4 27 7 20 9 



15. What months of the school year are the tests admmis- 16. Who is responsible for giving the tests, inventories etc. 18. What types of norms are used? 



tered? 


for the program? 


a. Local 


a. September 


a. Classroom teachers 


b. County 


b. October 


b. Guidance counselors 


c. State 


c. November 


c. Schoof administrative staff 


d. Regional 


d. December 


d. Other 


e. National 


e. January 




f. Other 


f. February 


17. Who IS responsible for scoring the tests? 




g. ItAarch 






h. April 


a. Local school 




1. May 


b. Local school district 




j. June 


c. IntermedtaU education agency 




k. July 


d. Outside contractors (who?) 




1. August 


e. State education agency 




m. Other 


f. College or university 





g. Test publisher 

h. Other 



O 5 
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Use of Data 



j Q. 19 

1 abcdefghi jkl 


Q. 20 
a b c d e f 


Q. 21 

a b c d e f 


Q. 22 

a b c d e f g h 


Alabama 


• • • 


• • 


• 


• • • 


Arizona 


• 








Arkansas 


• • • 


• 


• • 


• • 


California 


• • • • • 


• • • • 


• • • 


• • • 


Colorado 


• • • • 


• • • 


• • 


• • • • • 


Delaware 


• • • 


• • • • 


• 


• • • 


District of Columbia 


O • • • • 


• • 


• • 




Florida: i2th grade 


• • • 


• • • 


• 


• • 


Florida: 8th grade 


• • • • • 


• • 


• 


• • 


Georgia 
Hawaii 


• • • • • 

• • • • • 


• • • • 

• • • • 


• • • 

• • 


• • • (0 • 


Idaho 


• • • • 


• • 


• • 


• • 


Illinois 


• • • • 


• • 


• 


• • • 


Iowa: FTP 
Iowa: IBSP 


• • • • • 


• 


• 


• 


Kansas 


• • • • • 

• • • • • • 


• • • 

• • • 


• 

• 


• 


Massachusetts 


• 


• • • • 


• 


• • 


Minnesota : MSTP 


• • • 


• • • 




• • • 


Mississippi 


• • • • 


• • • 


• • 




Nebraska 


• • • 


• • 


• • 


• 


Nevada 




• • 


• 


• • 


New Jersey 


• • • • • 


• 


• 


• • • 


New Mexico 




• • • • 


• 


• • • • • 


New York: PEP 


• ••••• • 


• • • 


• 


• 


New York: REP 


• • • • • 


• • 


• 


• • H 


New York: SAEP 


• • • • 


• 






New York: OETP 


• • • • 


• 






New York: RSTP 


• • • 


• 


• 


• 


New York: HSETP 


• • 


• 






New York: CPEP 


• • 


• 






North Carolina 


• • • 


0 • • • 


• • 


• • • • • 


North Dakota 


• • • 


• 


• 


• • • 


Puerto Rico: EP 


• • • 




• • • 


• • • • 


Puerto Rico: HSEP 


• • 


• 






Rhode Island 


• • • • • 


• • • 


• • 


• • • 


South Carolina 


• •••••• 


• • • • 


• • • 


• 


South Dakota 


• • • • • 


• • 


• • 


• • • 


Tennessee 


• ••••• 


• • • 


• • 




Texas 


• • 




• • 




Virginia 


• • 


• • 


• • • 


• • « 


Virgin Islands 


• • • • • 




• 


• • • 


West VirRinia 


• • • • • 


• • • 


• • • • 


• • • 












Programs 


7 28 14 9 23 26 26 6 1 5 6 17 


5 31 27 24 11 0 


30 10 10 6 5 2 


32 26 25 8 6 10 5 7 


States 


6 24 13 9 22 22 23 5 1 5 5 10 


2 30 25 21 11 0 


28 8 10 6 5 2 


29 25 25 8 6 10 5 7 



19. How are the results of the program used? 

a. Aflocatiori ot state or federal funds 

b. Instruction 

c. Comparative analysis across schools 

d. identification of exemplary programs 

e. Gii/darr'e 

I Program evaluation 

g. Program planning 

h. Public relations 

i. Teacher evafuation 
j. College placestient 
k. College admissions 
I. Other 



20. What efforts are undertaken to assist local interpretation 
and use of program results? 

a. None 

b. Workshops 

c. Consulting 

d. Publfcatlons 

e. Audio-visual aids 
I. Other 

21. Who i'rovtdes this help? 

a. State education agency 

b. College or university 

c. Test pubftsher 

d. Local education agency 

e. County or district education agency 

f. Other 



22. For whom is this assistance provided? 

a. Administrators 

b. Guidance counselors 

c. Classroom teachers 

d. Community groups 
e PTA 

f. School boards 

g. Students 

h. Other 
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Dissemination 





Q. 23 

abode f g h 


Q. 24 

abcdefghijklmno 


Q. 25 

a b c d e 


Alabama 
Arizona 


• • • 


• • 


• 


Arkansas 


• ••••• 

• • • 


• • • 


• 

• 


California 


• • • • • 




• • 


Colorado 


• • • 


• •••••• 


• 


Delaware 


• • • • • 


• • • • 


• 


District of Columbia 


• • • • 


• • • • 


• • 


Florida: 12th grade 


• • • • 


• • • • • • 


• 


Florida: 8th grade 

Georgia 

Hawaii 


• • • • • 






Idaho 


• • • • • 

• • • • 


• • • • • 


• 
• 


Illinois 


• • 


• • 


• 


Iowa: FTP 


• • 


• • • 


• 


Iowa: IBSP 


• • • • • 


• • • • • 


• 


Kansas 


• • • • 


• • 


• • 


Massachusetts 


• • • • 


• • 


• 


Minnesota: MSTP 


• • • • • 




• 


Mississippi 


• • • • 


• • • 


• • 


Nebraska 


• • • 


• • 


• • 


Nevada 


• • • • 


• • • • • 


• 


New Jersey 


• • • • • 






New Mexico 
New York: PEP 


• • • • 


• • • 


• • 

• • 


New York: REP 


O • • 


• • • • 


• 


New York: SAEP 


• 


• 




New York: OETP 


• 


• 




New York: RSTP 


• 


• • • 


• 


New York: HSETP 


• 


• • • 


• 


New York: CPEP 


• 


• • 


• 


North Carolina 


• • 


• •••••• •• •• 


• 


North Dakota 


# • • 


• • • 


• 


Puerto Rico: EP 


• • • 9 • 


• • • • • 


• 


Puerto Rico: HSEP 


• 


• • • 


• 


Rhode Island 


• • • • • 


• • • • • • • 


• • • • 


South Carolina 


• ••••• 


• • • • 


• • • 


South Dakota 




• • • 


• 


Tennessee 


• • • • • 




• 


Texas 


• • • • • • 


• • • • • 


• 


Virginia 


• ••••• f» 


• • • • 


• 


Virgin Islands 


• • • 


• • • 


• • 


West Virginia 


• • • • • 


• •• •••• • 


• 










Programs 


2 30 9 24 33 20 28 13 


23 7 8 11 16 27 31 20 8 17 6 15 12 16 2 


8 4 29 11 3 


States 


I 28 8 24 31 19 25 11 


21 / 8 11 16 25 28 14 8 16 6 14 11 14 1 


7 4 24 11 T 



23. What kinds of reports are pfepared? 24. Who recerves a copy ol the program reports? 25. Who prepares the reports? 



a. 


Nc.Te 


a. 


St^te educdtfor? agency 


a. 


ColJege or univeaaty 


b. 


State sufTimanes 


b. 


Governor 


b. 


Outside contractors 


c. 


County summaries 


c. 


Legislature 


c. 


State education agency 


d. 


School system summaries 


d. 


Newspapers 


d. 


Test publisher 


e. 


School summaries 


e. 


State Board ol Education 


e. 


Other 


f. 


Class summaries 


f. 


School districts 






S- 


Student reports 


g. 


Schools 






h. 


Other 


h. 


Students 










1. 


P.3 rents 










i- 


Principals 










w. 


Teacher organizations 










1. 


Teachers 










m. 


Colleges or universities 










n. 


Other 










0. 


None 
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Future Changes 





Q. 26 

abcdefghl j kimno 


Alabama 


• • 


Arizona 


• • • 


Arkansas 




California 
Colorado 


• • • • • • 


Delaware 


• • 


District of Columbia 




Florida: 12th grade 


• • 


Florida: 8th grade 


• 


Georgia 


• # 


Hawaii 


• • • « • 


Jiiaho 


• • • • 


Ktinois 


• • • • 


Iowa: FTP 


• 


Iowa; IBSP 


• 


Kansas 


• 


Massachusetts 


• 


Minnesota: MSTP 


• 


Mississippi 


• 


Nebraska 


• 


Nevada 


• • • 


New Jersey 


• • • • • • 


New Mexico 


• • • • • • 


New York: PEP 


• 


New York: REP 


• 


New York: SAEP 


• • 


New York: OETP 


• 


New York: RSTP 


• 


New York: HSETP 


• 


New York: CPEP 


• 


North Carolina 


• • • • • • • 


North Dakota 


• • • 


Puerto Rico: EP 


e • • o • • 


Puerto Rico: HSEP 


• 


Rhode Island 


• m ^ • • • • 


South Carolina 


0mm • • • • 


South Dakota 


• • • 


Tennessee 


• • • • 4^ • 


Texas 


• • • • 


Virginia 


• • • • • 


Virgin Islands 


• • • • 


West Virginia 


• 






Programs 


8 10 3 10 1 2 18 19 9 3 9 7 10 5 10 


States 


8 10 3 10 1 2 18 19 9 3 9 7 10 4 5 



26. Which of the following elements in your program are most 
likely to change in the near future? 



a. Goals or objectives 

b. Target population 

c. Policy control 

d. Funding 

e. Coordination 

f. Administration of tests 

g. Areas assessed 

h. Tests 

i. Data pj^'jcessing procedures 
j. Norms 

k. Use of data 

I. Interpretive materials 

m. Dissemination of results 

n. Other 

0. None 
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